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Weidman, Jerome The Enemy Camp 
Random House. June 13,1958. 576p. $4.95. (III) 


(Book-of-the-Month Club Choice—July ) 


George Hurst, the hero of this novel, is reared in New 
York City’s lower East Side. George, an orphan, is 
cared for by Tessie Hurst, who lives in a private mental 
and physical ghetto and who attempts to isolate George 
from the Gentile world. George’s closest friends are 
Danny Schorr and Dora Dienst. Dora is in love with 
Danny, although George believes she is in love with 
him. While working together in the mailroom of a 
merchandising company Danny steals four hundred 
dollars worth of stamps to pay for fixtures for a small 
bar he is managing. George is blamed for the theft, 
while Danny flees. George manages to convince the 
authorities that he is innocent. Danny’s villainy con- 
tinues: he attempts to blackmail George’s aunt and 
uncle; he causes George to be dismissed from law 
school; he deserts Dora Dienst, and she becomes a 
prostitute for a time. George reclaims her and they 
plan to be married. On their wedding day Dora 
leaves George and returns to the infamous Danny. 


George eventually becomes a successful accountant and 
marries Mary Sherrod, a non-Jewish girl from Bala- 
Cynwyd, even though he still has Aunt Tessie’s ghetto 
feeling and regards the Gentiles as “the enemy camp.” 
When he is almost forty, George learns that Danny 
Schorr (now Shaw) has become a wealthy hotel owner 
and is planning to run for the Senate. Danny contacts 
him and asks him not to reveal the stamp theft, but 
unknown to Danny, his career is being investigated by 
some powerful politicians. Dora appears and reveals 
to George that she has always loved Danny. At last 
George feels free from the weight of the past, free from 
his private ghetto. George accepts what his uncle had 
advised many years before: 

“Do what your heart tells you, not your religion. It’s more 

important to be a man than a Jew, Uncle Zisha had said, and 

without listening to your heart you’ll never be a man.” 
This novel certainly will be a best seller, although it has 
serious descriptive weaknesses. Mr. Weidman’s de- 
scription is frequently awkward, repetitious, and trivial. 
When, early in the novel, George receives a phone call 
from a political investigator, George asks himself (on 
page 8) what sort of a person he is? He probes this 
question and on page 11 he again asks what sort of 
person he is and probes further. On page 14 this same 
probing continues, etc. That a simple phone call could 
start all this questioning and that this questioning has 
to be repeated frequently is not narratively convincing. 
We know what Mr. Weidman is attempting to do, but 
he is not doing it logically and well. Moreover, too 
much of the description deals with details of travel or 
eating while there are more important narrative gaps. 
Why does George desert Eileen for her girl friend Mary 
Sherrod? Why and how did George and Mary fall in 
love? Could any man be so stupid in regard to Dora 
Dienst? Mr. Weidman frequently builds up the minor 
details and skips or deemphasizes important matters. 


Despite these objections the story as a story is extremely 
interesting and entertaining. Mr. Weidman’s narrative 
moves swifty and holds attention. He is especially 
excellent in capturing the elements of old Jewish speech 
patterns, and in dealing with the wealthy Pragers and 





Weidman — O’Brien 





Best SELLER; 


other aspects of Jewish life in New York City he ha; 
written a vivid complement to Marjorie Morningstay, 
The moral of the story is not as stark as it appears when 
stated as an isolated sentence; it is rather vaguely im. 
bedded throughout part of the narrative; yet its pres 
ence and a casual attitude toward fornication limit this 
work to discriminating adults. 


Paul A. Doyle, Ph.D., 
Fordham University, 
New York, New York 


* * * 
O’Brien, Kate As Music and Splendour 
Harper. June 11,1958. 346p. $4.50. (IIb) 


Kate O’Brien’s tenth book, As Music and Splendour, 
shows a masterly romanticist and playwright at work, 
The dialogue is so smooth and interesting that the 
reader might grow impatient with the occasional pages 
of straight narrative. 


The story brings penniless sixteen-year-olds, Clare Hal- 
vey and Rose Lennane, “fresh” from Ireland to Paris 
and to Rome, where their voices are trained for grand 
opera in the 1880's. 


After a rigorous year of voice-training in Paris under 
brilliant and exacting Mére Marie Brunel, the girls are 
sent to maestro Giacomo Buonatoli in Rome. Under 
his alert eyes they and three others receive their final 
instruction in voice and operatic lore. Life in Rome is 
easier for the impecunious girls, who are being spon- 
sored by people in Ireland. 


In 1888, after a year under the maestro, the girls go on 
summer tour, singing with various opera companies, 
make a pittance, and Clare returns for another year's 
training. Rose makes such a profound impression on 
the Italian impresarios that she is scheduled to sing 
henceforth with various companies. 


After the year Rose is gathered up by La Scala of Milan 
and groomed for several leading roles in the coming 
season. Clare remains with the maestro and suffers 
because of her overfond attachment to and separation 
from Luisa Carriaga, a Spanish prima donna, who goes 
on an operatic tour of South America with a company, 
one of whose directors is Don Iago Duarte, her lover. 


In Milan, Rose discards her first lover, in favor of An 
tonio de Luca, a fellow student of hers under Buona 
toli. In her debut at La Scala, Rose sings gloriously, 
becomes an audience favorite in many roles and feels 
herself a success until Antonio informs her that he 
must return to his home to marry an eighteen-year old 
girl, with whom a marriage had been arranged for him 
by a wealthy dying uncle. 


Luisa returns to Clare and Italy after a year abroad. 
They are again separated, but Duarte becomes Clare’s 
director during the Neapolitan opera season in the 
summer of 1891. On the final night of a triumphant 
season Duarte takes Clare to dine in a restaurant high 
above the bay. And he there tells her his life story— 
that he had been a priest, had lived with a prima donna 
in Milan, who when she found him out, disappeared, 
that he was not in love with Luisa—and asks Clare to 
become his inamorata. 


Clare refused, visits her family in Ireland, returns t0 
Paris to see Rose, visits Mére Marie, discovers that the 
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ster is the erstwhile love of Duarte, and takes off for 
Germany. There she will sing under a fellow-pupil of 
hers under Buonatoli, Thomas Evans, a Welshman. 


The principal character is Clare whose character is an 
aigma. Miss O’Brien treats her sympathetically, too 
gympathetically. Clare’s infatuation with Luisa is deli- 
ately handled, but a reader must question the author’s 
insistence that Clare is “good,” since Clare herself has 
no such illusion. 


Other characters are more sketchily done. Rose and 
the Buonatolis are certainly the best. The reader gets 
the impression however, that the dozen more important 
characters live almost in isolation from the rest of the 
operatic world of 1887-1891, despite the frequent men- 
tion of singers and operas popular in the eighties. 


Agreat deal of travel and research went into As Music 
and Splendour. Its feeling for the Italian scene is 
gnuine and moving. It resembles the backgrounds of 
Henry James and Francis Marion Crawford and recalls 
gme early novels of theirs. But it has penetrated into 
oly one phase of Italian life—the opera and the 
fanatic and soul-disturbing effects it has on singers. 


Although some elements of the plot will shock readers, 
the novel will primarily appeal to Catholics because of 
the religious background of the characters. 


A map of Paris and, especially, one of Rome on the 
inside covers would have clarified many passages for 
a stay-at-home reader. And Italian and French words 
should have been asterisked and translated at the page’s 
foot. 


The novel is for discriminating adults because of the 
homosexual side-theme and because of the author’s 
seming condonation of Clare’s bad conscience. 


Joachim Daleiden, O.F.M. 
* * * 


Babcock, Havilah 

I Don’t Want to Shoot an Elephant 
Holt. June 10,1958. 184p. $3.50. (Ila) 
The title of this collection of yarns about hunting and 
fshing is as negative as it sounds; elephants have noth- 
ing to do with Dr. Havilah’s delightful memories with 
rod and reel. He is Professor of English at South Caro- 
lina University and spends most of his time, even play- 
ing hooky from class, in the Carolina low country, with 
afew weeks of more hunting each year in his native 
Virginia. Here is the back country odyssey of a man 
who knows and loves dogs, guns, nature’s beauties, and 
children—not necessarily in that order. There is a 
chuckle on every page as he recounts training Champ, 
one of his prize retrievers; puts regular dialogue in the 
mouths of his dogs which really fits the situation as 
neatly as a Shakesperian soliloquy; and relives the 
eatthy humor of telling a Deacon who was hunting one 
day with him, that his hunting dog was the son of a 
bishop, (his sire’s name was Bishop), when all the time 
the good doctor was employing polysyllables not meant 
for churchmen’s ears. 


The author’s observations of animal behavior and emo- 
ms plus his descriptions of hunting scenes in the 
arolinas will make any reader want to chuck his job 

and get down in that paradisical land where hunting 


Babcock — Dryer 
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and fishing are a lifetime pursuit, not just an occa- 
sional hobby. 


Local color abounds in this book, the nicknames of fish 
and dogs, the quiet courtesy inherent in the old south- 
ern families, the eye watering account of Jude saving a 
puppy’s life who grows up to be the number one hunt- 
ing dog of the county. 


This is Izaak Walton of 1958 complete with carefree 
memories, a sharp sense of natural beauty, a sharper 
ear for Southern phrase making, a definite skill to im- 
plant in the reader a crazy yearning to get right up and 
dash away to meet ole doc Sam who besides hunting 
carried pounds of horehound and cracklin’ bread in his 


pockets. 
Brother Gerald Edward, CiF.X., 
Keith Academy, 
Lowell, Massachusetts 


* * * 


Dryer, Bernard V. The Image Makers 
Harper. June 11,1958. 497p. $4.95. (IIb) 


The Image Makers is the story of a conflict between 
Malcolm Adams, a doctor with ideals which extend 
even to love making, and Maia, 


“the lady who makes you think you’re the tiger. But when 


she comes back from the ride, you’re inside.” 
Mac Adams is a prominent surgeon in Greenwich, and 
attached to Yale as a consultant, but he is also a sculp- 
tor. His wife leaves him after their son and a play boy 
friend die on the operating table, the result of an auto 
accident in the friend’s high speed car. Mac closes his 
office and flies to France to spend a year at sculpture. 


Maia Obenpharo was a Berber slave girl, taken into the 
family, educated, and married to Roger Obenpharo, the 
son and heir presumptive of a great banking family. 
Maia becomes the heir presumptive, and runs the Paris 
branch when Roger leaves the family to become a 
leader in the Algerian revolt. A gun smuggling trip 
ends in disaster, Roger’s face is torn apart; Papa Oben- 
pharo reaches for the best, Doctor Adams; and the 
destinies of Mac and Maia cross. 


Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes supplied the raison 
d’étre of the story when he wrote— 
“Life is action and passion. I think it is required of a man 
that he should share the action and passion of his time at 
peril of being judged not to have lived.” 
Maia and Mac, thus, can be said to have lived. They 
shared the action and passion of their time, sometimes 
separately, more often together. The other characters 
of the novel, also lived, and not only by Holmes’ defi- 
nition, but in the telling of the story. Dryer makes you 
live with his people, they are real. His descriptions are 
classic and pungent. How better describe the effect 
of Paris on Mac than— 
“He found himself responding to the sense of openness, the 
sunlit air, the flower sellers, the grayed stones of history on 
every side, the whole visual vocabulary of the ancient city 
which in reality was a river of time flowing through a place 
and a way of living.” 
Dryer’s description of the operations after the accident, 
and of Mac’s clinical consultations, show a thorough 
study of surgical technique. His narration of the Al- 
gerian revolt, the people involved, the causes, the 
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plague, manifest a deep familiarity with the present 
North African scene; and he finds time to have Roger 
describe Americans as they see us. 

“All Americans are naive. They give foreign aid like money 

prizes in a popularity contest.” 
It is inevitable that two such characters as Maia and 
Mac should clash; it is just as inevitable that they 
should be welded together, once they had met. Maia 
goes to Tangiers, and Mac follows, to perform plastic 
surgery on Roger. Intrigue and plague fill the city, and 
Roger refuses to be operated on as it would mean a long 
period of inactivity. Ravages of disease end our story. 
Newspaper headlines of the present carry it on. 


There is a message in the story and I believe it may be 
different for each reader. Dr. Adams searches for some- 
thing throughout, but does he find it? His last words 
to Papa Obenpharo, who is looking for the meaning 
of so much suffering— 
“Don’t ask me to take your hopes, or your guilt, or mine, 
and everyone’s, and make a new theology out of it. If you 
want easy answers, the world is filled with them. But they’re 
for frightened children, and you’re a man.” 
Need I say again The Image Makers is excellently writ- 
ten, holds sustained interest, but because of several 
plain spoken passages, cannot be recommended except 
to adult minds, and I don’t mean merely adults in 


years. 
John B. Cullen, A.B.,LL.B., 
Chevy Chase, Maryland 


* * * 


Mannix, Daniel P. Kiboko 
Lippincott. Apr. 16,1958. 448p. $4.95. (IIa) 

This first novel is a rattling well-told story of the ad- 
ventures of Tom Rutledge, an American slave runner 
out of revenge, who enters into a strange alliance with 
an Arab slave-trader, Binbin, to establish protective 
custody over a vast native empire in Central Africa. 
In this exposure, Tam becomes involved in a great 
personal struggle of transformation: from scorn of the 
natives as inferior animals to be exploited to under-- 
standing of their mores and society and eventually to 
leading them in the defense of their country against the 
invading British Empire-builders. 


Such a brief summary does not do justice to the compli- 
cations with which Mr. Mannix has structured his basic 
plot. There is Gordon, the British naval officer, who 
is Rutledge’s personal nemesis, and is also the spectre 
of land-hungry Britain of the last century. Gordon is 
an admirable character despite the role in which he is 
cast. Then there is the love story between Tom and 
the white missionary girl, Kitty Brown. What makes 
this more than routine is the fact that they marry early 
in the story, are faithful in their vows and live to- 
gether happily. And the leading natives are extremely 
well done as individual characters—especially does one 
get a kick out of a wild and cunning youngster, Usaga, 
who later provides a truly witty commentary on the 
historical scene. (Our particular congratulations to the 
author for Usaga’s final scene!). 


Lest a reader gets the impression that this is a chatty 
social treatise let the record state: there’s action aplenty 
with keenly-honed razor-edged suspense to make the 
action twice as effective when it erupts. 


Mannix — Harwood 


Best SELLER; 


It is obvious that Mr. Mannix enjoyed writing this story 
of Africa and the reader will share the enjoyment to q 
very strong degree. The highest tribute we can pay the 
author is to wish sincerely that he is at work on anothe; 
novel because he has revealed a fine talent for exciting 
story telling, a finely-attuned ear for dialogue and , 
flair for crackling suspense. 


If John Wayne is looking for the script of his newes 
production, we suggest Kiboko; it will make a block 
buster on the wide screen! 
John M. Coppinger, 
Elmhurst, Illinois 


x * * 


Harwood, Alice 
So Merciful a Queen, So Cruel a Woman 
Bobbs-Merrill. Apr. 30,1958. 380p. $4.50. (Ila) 


In 1949 Alice Harwood in The Lily and the Leopards 
told us much of the tragic days of Lady Jane Grey that 
are merely hinted at in this novel which tells us much 
more about the sisters of Lady Jane and about their 
share in her guilt. The chronology of the two books 
does not indicate any chronological order in the author's 
writing because much of this second book was com- 
pleted before the first one was published. Both stories 
restore the historical figures that lived in the shadow 
of the two queens, Mary Tudor and Elizabeth I, and 
in that bloody period no tragedy was more poignant 
than that of Lady Jane who reigned just nine days and 
paid with her head. She had sent a copy of the New 
Testament in Greek to her sister Katheryn who was 
just 13, advising her to read the book which would 
teach her how to live and how to die. Not only 
Katheryn but young Mary, who was eight, were both to 
be caught in the web of circumstances that would mean 
suffering and tragedy for each. 


Jane was only 16 when her reign ended and her two 
sisters recollected all the sorrows of her short existence 
—the childhood that had been overshadowed by ster 
parents, her loveless marriage, her unwilling queenship, 
her sudden downfall, her trial and condemnation as 2 
usurper. The words that Jane had cut upon the wall 
of her prison served as cruel reminders of her tragedy 
and of the tragedies that awaited them: Post tenebra 
lucem spero. Sors hodierna mihi cras erit illa tibi (After 
darkness I look for the dawn. The fate which is mine 
today will be thine tomorrow). After Bloody Mary’ 
death, her half-sister, Elizabeth, instilled troubled fear 
in those she suspected of entertaining hopes for the 
throne, and for both Katheryn and Mary she reserved 
a particularly profound hate. Both these young sister’ 
of Jane became the pawns in the chess game of Eliz 
bethan politics. 


Alice Harwood can make Tudor England vibrate with 
life and colorful drama. She herself lives only seven 
miles from Stratford and obviously has steeped hersel 
in the history of Tudor England — Whitehall, the 
Tower, Hampton Court, the Chequers, Gresham’ 
Royal Exchange, Sheen Charterhouse, the Castle Bay: 
nard, and so many other famous places. Elizabeth 
dominates the story and the lives of both Mary an¢ 
Katheryn, carried along by the vision of her own plac? 
in history, ruthless, cruel, single-minded in purpose. ! 
is her counselor William Cecil, Lord Burleigh, who 
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furnishes the words for the title of this story of re- 
lentless cruelty to Mary Grey: “I must confess, madam, 
9 having sometimes marvelled that so merciful a 
Queen should be so cruel a woman.” 


Fliabeth Tudor predicted to her counselor that the 
Greys who “loved and suffered and spent their little 
years” would be overlooked in history. This splendid 
account of the Greys serves to belie that prediction. 


Thomas A. Wassmer, S.J., Ph.D., 
St. Peter’s College, 
Jersey City, New Jersey 


* * * 


The Time of the Juggernaut 
(IIb) 

Herbert Steinhouse, the author of this volume, was for 
many years a foreign correspondent with headquarters 
in Paris, and the hero of his first novel is, as you may 
expect, a foreign correspondent with headquarters in 
Paris. Martin Richardson is the American who repre- 
snts a big U. S. radio network. He is a reporter of the 
ald school of journalists. Unlike other reporters who 
meekly file whatever handouts the press officer gives 
them, Richardson wants the story behind the story and 
he'll go to any length to get it. The year is 1955 and 
the big story is the insurrection in Algeria. Contemptu- 
ous of government releases which are full of evasions 
and distortions of the truth Richardson arranges an in- 
terview with the head of the Algerian underground in 
Paris. The meeting is conducted with the greatest sec- 
recy, but the French police find out about it anyway 
and, from then on, Richardson is a marked man. Our 
hero’s next stop is Algiers where, right off, he nearly 
loses his life when a bomb goes off in a post office. He 
interviews colons (French settlers) and fellagha (Mos- 
lem rebels). He observes instances of French brutality 
and immediate Moslem reprisal. He visits the troubled 
areas, and, at Biskra, he is shown a cache of arms con- 
sisting of new American Garand rifles and other equip- 
ment which the rebels had concealed in a cave. The 
French General revealed that such goods were obtain- 
able for a price from American Air Force bases in Libya 
and Morocco. Richardson explained this as an in- 
stance of American stupidity and not one of policy. 


Back in Paris, Richardson, already on the outs with the 
French government, manages to alienate his bosses in 
New York by his vigorous defense of several American 
employees of an international welfare organization who 
had been fired for Communist affiliations. In the end 
he is expelled by the French and dropped by the Net- 
work. He goes to Geneva with Franka, his mistress, to 
write his book. 


The Time of the Juggernaut is not strictly a novel but 
what the author calls a “judicious mixture” of truth 
and fiction. Mr. Steinhouse, a Canadian, first pub- 
lished his book in England with the simple title, Ten 
Years After. But the figure of the Juggernaut best ex- 
presses his displeasure with policies and _ attitudes, 
whether American or French, which victimize freedom- 
loving chaps like Martin Richardson. 


On the credit side, this book is an authentic study of 
the intricacies of French politics and a careful survey 
of the complexities of the Algerian situation. The dia- 
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logue has a genuine ring to it and the characters are 
typical and plausible. On the other hand, why must 
a decent American boy like Richardson be so casually 
supplied with a mistress?’ And when the Network offi- 
cials in New York express disapproval of a bureau chief 
living in concubinage, why must our hero be made to 
react with wonderment at such antiquated ideas? For 
that matter why should his closest friends be Com- 
munists or radicals of one sort or another? And why 
should a Congressional investigation of subversion fill 
him with indignation? 


Very possible a mature reader may decide that the 
book’s merits outweigh its demerits. 


James P. McDonough, 
St. John’s College, 
Cleveland, Ohio 


* * * 


Christensen, Synnove Lindeman’s Daughters 
Doubleday. June 11,1958. 408p. $4.95. (IIb) 

This is a novel well worth taking a second look at; it is 
different; it might possibly become a second Peyton 
Place; it has many of the ingredients; it is a book which 
has a considerable number of very gripping passages. 


It is a novel which will appeal especially to women. It 
is written from the woman’s viewpoint. It is written 
by a woman, who twice has won the Norwegian State 
Prize for Literature. The keynote of the book is struck 
by a little excerpt from Virginia Woolf which prefaces 
the book. “ ‘This is a book of little importance,’ he 
said, ‘for it deals primarily with what women experi- 
ence in a parlour’.” The “parlour” part of this excerpt 
is a considerable understatement. 


The book is a substantial one, 400 pages of not very 
large print. It is a translation but so good a job that it 
doesn’t seem like a translation, except for one word 
“yacht” which occurs often in the book and seems 
there to be medium sized freighter, surely not what we 
mean by yacht. ‘ 


The story tells of a young and beautiful girl whose 
mother dies and leaves her with a disorganized father 
and two smaller sisters on her hands. She solves (?) 
the problem by marrying the captain of a “yacht” who 
is many years younger than she. This marriage is never 
consummated but she takes unto herself a lover. Mean- 
time the sisters do not do well; the father meets a 
tragic end, as does her husband, evidently a lesson that 
“the mills of the gods grind slowly, but they grind 
exceedingly fine.” 


There is quite a bit of “woman from the heart” philoso- 
phy interspersed throughout the book, which undoubt- 
edly is that of Synnove, but hardly that of Aristotle and 
St. Thomas. We offer a small section—which tells of 
the heroine’s feelings while carrying a child whose 
father is a man other than her husband. 
“She sensed the divine power that had been given to woman 
and began to understand the reason why men had made all 
their laws and regulations. It was in order to defend them- 
selves against this power, which was as mighty as the sun. 
What a power in the world women could become! One day, 
perhaps, they would win the right to choose the man they 
wanted as the father of their child.” 
This may sound like outright nonsense even to many 
women but it can always be skipped over and there is 
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surely enough of the dramatic to compensate. There 
was never a dull moment in the heroine’s life and the 
authoress makes these moments come to life. For 
example: when the mother dies, the father locks him- 
self in the room with the corpse for eight days. The 
suspense is transferred to the page so well that you 
feel you are right in the house, handy with a suggestion 
or two to help solve the impasse. 


There is quite a bit of religion in the book, Protestant, 
of course, but it doesn’t go very deep. The people lead 
very natural lives but go to Church on Sunday. The 
Ministers who appear in the book are weak individuals. 


Mrs. Christensen, besides being Norway’s Ace Woman- 
Novelist, is one of that country’s “most popular and 
finest actresses.” She is also the wife of a Doctor and 
is the mayoress of Norway’s only children’s village. No 
mention is made of what she does in her spare time. 
This book is being published in half a dozen languages. 


James Ball, S.J., 
Buffalo, New York 


* * * 


Canning, Victor The Dragon Tree 
Sloane. June 11,1958. 217p. $3.95. (IIb) 

It takes a bit of patience in following an English-gentle- 
man hero to discover that The Dragon Tree is an ad- 
venture story nearly as ruthless as the politics of the 
Middle East and just as up-to-date as the headlines of 
the last year. That little warning—‘“Any resemblance 
. .. is purely coincidental”—was omitted; but one can 
read carefully and find that the British Empire is 
troubled in this novel by nationalist uprisings in the 
Mediterranean island Cyrenia, where the impossible 
local politics is unbearably complicated for Englishmen 
by bitterness among Greeks and Turks, yes, but also 
the Arabs, in Cyrenia. Three fanatical leaders of the 
nationalist movement are exiled in British style to a 
far away isle 800 miles west of Casablanca at a truly 
unknown point “latitude 24 south and longitude 22 
north.” 


The story begins with Major John Richmond, English 
gentleman but a decent practical fellow as well, re- 
ceiving his orders to guard the Hadid Chebir and 
his wife and Colonel Mahzi on the island Moro in 
the San Borodons. It adds tremendously to the drama 
that the island Moro is a perfect set-up for the pro- 
fessional escapist tactics of the Cyrenian nationalists. 
It adds infinitely to the romance of the story, of course, 
that Mrs. Hadid Chebir is not only English by birth but 
actually a widow. It does not add to the prestige of 
the British that their plans to guard the exiles are ad- 
mittedly inadequate and that the only events to 
threaten the well laid plans of the escapees are a series 
of blunders and disobedient acts by soldiers and sailors 
in Her Majesty’s service. No political solutions are 
offered to the British problem of letting colonies go 
free; rather the novelist Victor Canning seems to hint 
that there is no solution. 


The novel deserves credit for a rousing climax and the 
good taste not to dwell on the obvious romantic solu- 
tions once the climax has passed. Several instances of 
realism in dialogue and in the love affairs of soldiers 
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and officers must restrict this book, which is basically 
an adventure story, to adults. 


Richard K. Meyer, M.Ed., 
South Orange-Maplewood School District 
South Orange, New Jersey ; 


* * * 


Hull, Helen Wind Rose 
Coward-McCann. June 2, 1958. 310p. $3.95. (III) 


A Wind Rose is a seaman’s chart, giving the Prevailing 
winds for a particular region. This book charts the 
prevailing currents of an elderly widow novelist, spend. 
ing a summer at her old home on the coast of Maine 
now converted into a summer hotel with both young 
and old lives flowing past her. 


Miss Hull does not gloss over the failings of either the 
native Maine characters nor the summer people, nor 
even the elderly novelist herself. It is hard to see how 
many readers will have any great sympathy for the 
principal characters, Mrs. Bartholemew — since the 
heroism of creative writing is not a common experience 
—or even for the flock of varied lesser persons who 
bring a wide range of romantic problems to this spot 
on the coast of Maine. Indeed, the grubbiness of the 
small village and the small resort atmosphere will gain 
little sympathy either; except that a reader should he 
satisfied that, despite the pettiness of life’s problems 
that summer, everyone (well, nearly everyone) was at 
least a little better off when the story ended. 


The plot concerns only the interrelationships of the 
problems of the various people connected to the hotel, 
while the somewhat crochety old novelist watches over 
all, meddling on occasion. The professor and his wife 
who try their hand at managing the hotel; Mrs. Bar 
tholemew’s companion and secretary, who is separ- 
ated from her husband; the animal-like Beulah, who 
waits table and loses track of the origin of her many 
children—these and others keep Mrs. Bartholemew 
from boredom. 


Perhaps some who like their drama stark and simple 
will find the flavor not too unappetizing; for all these 
people are only living according to their own environ 
ments. The divorced mother of the many children, for 
instance: Mrs. Bartholemew’s thought concerning her 
is, “Her setting’s wrong, that’s all.” The book jacket 
also boasts “an underlying philosophy as enduring « 
the rocks of Maine,” could this be Mrs. B’s thoughts 
about God at the closing, “Sentimental bosh . . . Ske 
wasn’t exactly an atheist ... (But) You couldn’t really 
take too seriously anything man said or wrote”? Seri 
ously or not, this book is suitable for discriminatng 


adults. 
Hilda T. Meyer, 
Seton Hall University Library, 
South Orange, New Jersey 


x * * 


Mackay, Margaret The Wine Princes 
Day. May 19,1958. 374p. $4.50. (lla) 

Oporto in Portugal has long been renowned as a sourt 
of wines. A thriving British colony developed early in 
the 17th century, as masters of the wine industry and 
as shippers of the product. The Wine Princes is st 
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smong these colorful surroundings in the beginning of 
he 19th century. 


The succession to one of the great wine houses was to 
@ll to either of the nephews of Ezra Prince, Jonathan 
w Peregrine. As these two contrasting types pass their 
apprenticeship, Peregrine’s devil-may-care attitude and 
aploits gradually lose him the advantage his extra few 
yars had given him. The slower more righteous Jona- 
thn gradually supplants him in the position of heir- 
apparent to the house of Prince and Company. 


The tangled romantic interest is supplied by Maria 
Oliveira, the lovely daughter of an impoverished local 
family, and by the two boys’ cousin, recently arrived 
fom England. Maria has the misfortune of being bar- 
wed by her father for a family fortune, until she be- 
comes lost to her intended husband, to her secret ad- 
nirer, Jonathan, and to the plausibility of the story by 
he flight to a nunnery. Here she lives more or less 
gparated from the world and more or less happy-ever- 
ater. The cousin in question, Dolly Darlington, fares 
letter, and it serves Jonathan right for being so dull that 
che finally gets her man. 


The wine industry, from the growing of the grapes to 
the final sale of the bottle in London or elsewhere, pro- 
vides plenty of local color and verisimilitude to the 
sory. Miss Mackay makes good use of her opportunity. 


less fortunate is her collection of dei ex machina. 
Would you believe it? Our characters endure earth- 
quake, shipwreck, and foreign invasion, not to mention 
the classic situations of the duel and of highway rob- 
hey. With all this, this is not a novel on the grand 
sale, but essentially a localized character sketch of the 
three or four chief personalities. Over all is suffused 
the rudy glow of port wine. 


On the whole this is not a bad drink for the summer 
months. The occasional digs at the Church can be 
overlooked, for they surely proceed more from ignor- 
ance than from malice. 


Brother D. John, F.S.C.,Ph.D., 
Dean, LaSalle College, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


* * * 


Allen, Steve The Girls on the 10th Floor 
Holt. Apr. 17,1958. 188p. $3.00. (IIb) 


Steve Allen is one of the most talented young men in 
the television business these days. He appears to be 
able to handle just about any type of work in the field 
of television with at least the talent of the high 
mediocre. And in the field of writing, Allen is easily 
inthe high mediocre. The only trouble is, that his is 
easily not any higher than that. 

The opening story—the title one—is a fair example of 
the trouble with Allen. Old Steverino proposes a fas- 
inating problem in human relations when he sends a 
couple of rugged characters from New Jersey over to 
the Women’s House of Detention when they come to 
the Village looking for babes for the night. Very funny. 
Only, what do you do when the boys get out after- 
wards, and you have two very unhappy tough fellows 
tom New Jersey to cope with. Read it and find out. 
And find out what’s wrong with Allen as a short story 
Write-—and find out what’s wrong with Esquire, which 
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published it. It is not that it is bad. It is just that it is 
not good. And I fear that this is the trouble with most 
of the stories. There are a few tricky inversions of the 
Who’sthe-stranger-from-outer-space-department, or the 
who’s-the-Colored-boy-in-this-deal-department, each of 
which is nice and pat and dull. Otherwise it makes 
fine reading. Allen’s name will sell a hundred thou- 
sand copies. If you wrote it, they’d laugh when you 
sat down at the publishing house. If you like dullards, 
this is your meat. Medium well done. 


Frank E. O’Gorman, M.A., 


University of Scranton 
*x* * * 


Finletter, Thomas K. 
Foreign Policy — The Next Phase 
May 26, 1958. 208p. $3.50. (I) 


This book, dedicated by the author to Sax, his daughter, 
brings to mind the talented Finletter family, no less 
unique than the Van Dorens. Gretchen, who is Mrs. 
Finletter, was the daughter of the beloved Walter Dam- 
rosch and Margaret Blaine, in turn the daughter of the 
great Senator James K. Blaine. Mrs. Finletter is a 
sensitive writer in her own right, and their children 
are no less talented, as well as their cousins and their 
aunts, who were able daughters, of course, of Walter 
and Margaret Damrosch. 


Harper. 


Tom Finletter is spoken of now as next Senator from 
the State of New York. His experience and training 
make him one of America’s leading citizens. His latest 
book gives evidence of this. 


Originally given as the Elihu Root Lectures for the 
Council on Foreign Relations, the material has been 
skilfully arranged and presented in compact form and 
most readable style. Finletter is a realist who has never 
parted with American idealism. His service as Secre- 
tary of Air and later as Assistant Secretary of State, 
provides an ideal background for a realistic position. 
He would have us count our virtues and look seriously 
at our defects. He believes an essential foreign policy 
should be aimed at peace, as it is, but that it should 
not be a policy of expediency, as it has been. 


On the issue of Colonialism, he believes we should be 
forthrightly anti-colonial, and say it and act it. Mr. 
Sumner Welles said it while Under-Secretary of State 
on the Fourth-of-July before World War II, and he, 
within a few months, was out of the State Department. 


On the question of defense, an area in which he is 
well qualified to speak, he says, “‘our great mistake, 
and it has lost us our air-atomic supremacy over the 
Russians, is that we have never been able to decide on 
the proper priorities in military spending.” He then 
goes on to say that our first priority is Strategic-Atomic- 
Air. He launches an attack on the organization of the 
present Department of Defense, divided as it is into 
four compartments, and asks for a centralization of 
control which resembles very much the approved plan 
of the White House, now being debated in Congress. 


He speaks of the grand Alliance of the West, which 
to him is self-evident, and feels that our greatest 
strength lies in the support of the present uncommitted 
areas of the world, to out-balance the Soviet, Com- 
munist China, and the fear-stricken satellites. He 
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does not suggest anywhere the possible great conflict of 
power which James Reston puts forward, namely, the 
inevitable battle for domination between the Soviet 
and Communist China itself. Soviet air bases in the 
Arctic would be as great a menace to Peking as they 
would be to New York. 


On armaments he believes that we must bring about 
a plan to disarm. Here is a paradox, but it is not of 
the author’s making. It is inherent in the situation. 
We in the United States must keep arming to protect 
ourselves and we must at the same time bring about 
an enforceable agreement to disarm in order to protect 
the world. So he would reopen the question and take 
a plan to the United Nations which would call for 
disarmament in a series of steps. 


Whether the Soviet would ever recognize the existence 
of such a plan is the question. She wants, evidently, 
unilateral agreement of some such vast plan, but up to 
now has ignored the United Nations and considers it 
impotent to act on any disarmament question. 


The book finally warns that unless we attack the insti- 
tution of war itself,—and it is stated that we may not 
do so,—we will face the probability of hydrogen war. 
This reviewer believes we have attacked the institution 
of war, that we still have the grace of Almighty God 
to call upon, that any war, big or little may lead to mass 
annihilation and suicide, and that the realism, so well 
interpreted by the author, is one of the most salutary 
reasons why we will stay out of war. The risk is now 
too great, and the Soviet knows it as well as we do. 


Franklin Dunham, 
U. S. Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C 


* * * 


Smithdas, Robert J. Life at My Fingertips 
Doubleday. May 1, 1958. 260p. $4.00. (I) 

Fifty years after Helen Keller attended Perkins Institute 
for the Blind, a youngster named Robert Smithdas 
began his struggle out of the darkness and silence that 
engulfed him. At 5, an attack of spinal meningitis left 
him totally blind. Soon after all hearing ability left 
him. 

Now at 32, Mr. Smithdas writes his own story, and it is 
an impressively courageous one. Early memories of 
sight and sound became only dreams of a world he 
would never know again in the same way. Life became 
a rhythm of sleeping and eating, with no reference to 
time of day, though strangely enough Robert developed 
a strong fear of the dark. 

His was a close and loving family of eight. Robert’s 
father was a steelworker in Pittsburgh, his mother a 
constant companion and teacher. At 6 years of age, 
Robert was sent to Western Pennsylvania School for 
the Blind. He was the only student who was also 
deaf. Here he learned the manual alphabet for the 
deaf, and how to write and read Braille. His fingers 
became his most important link to weather, night or 
day, the size and reactions of people. 


At fifth grade level he was sent to Perkins Institute 
in Massachusetts, a famous school in which every deaf, 
blind student had a seeing attendant. Until he was 
20 Robert studied here, luxuriating in classics, poetry 
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and an unfolding area of interests. His extra curricy. 
lar sport was wrestling and there were some thrilling 
moments when the Perkins team defeated seeing op. 
ponents. 


Upon graduation from Perkins, Mr. Smithdas went 
the Industrial Home for the Blind in New York fy 
the training course in a trade which would make hin 
self supporting. He learned how to weave rubber mats 
wind brooms, and run electric sewing machines. Mas. 
tering the use of a cane, he learned how to walk the 
streets of New York by himself and to travel by subway 
trains. For recreation he became interested in deep 
sea fishing. 

The general expectation of the blind is to spend one’ 
life earning a living at manual labor. Thus when M,, 
Smithdas asked to enter St. John’s University to try 
for a college degree, more than his own future was a 
stake. With the hopes of many others upon him and 
the encouragement of Helen Keller at this time, he 
set out to be the second such handicapped person to 
gain the degree. A guide-companion student was found 
to spell out lectures on the manual alphabet and trans 
late written notes and lessons into Braille. Volunteer 
Braille translators all over the country assisted in the 
enormous task of copying all the required textbooks, 


These years were busy and hectic but there came 2 
day when his family and friends gathered to see him 
receive his diploma. He went on to earn a Master’ 
Degree at New York University and has since become 
a public speaker and public relations counselor. 


This book is a chromicle of human victory over great 
odds. Told in an entertainingly narrative style, it testi 
fies to the author’s sense of humor, ambition and cour 
age. No reader can help but applaud this tale. To 
meet Robert Smithdas in these pages is to realize with 
him the truth of his mother’s early teaching “You can 
touch God. If you reach out for Him, you will find 
Him at your fingertips, waiting to lead you safely 


through the darkness.” 
Kathleen C. Engler, 


Bethesda, Maryland 
* * * 





































Famous Fires 


Clevely, Hugh 
Day. May 22,1958. 186p. $3.50. (1) 


Hugh Clevely hangs a light in the tower of fire-con 
sciousness. Non-technical, reportorial, presented to the 
general public in clear, simple language, this single 
minded book deserves a more thoughtful acceptance 
and use than it will get. It should be part of the “safety 
bible” of anyone who at anytime has the lives of other 
people in his care. (And that, kind reader, means 
you!) 

The big-city “fire-buff,” (Boston “spark’’), crusty it 
the lore of chasing fires, might unwittingly discount th: 
value of Clevely’s effort. The professional Firefighter 
daily inured to stark tragedy and more alert to speed 
succor than to dole out advice, might inadvisedly over 
look this ready handmaid to a practical fire-prevention 
program. Obviously, Famous Fires was compose 
neither for the professional fireman nor for the hobby: 
ist. Rather is it a timely caution for the layman,—ma, 
woman and child,—who invariably adverts to Demo 
Fire as someone else’s headache. 
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In some twenty-five cameo descriptions of disastrous 
fres, the author adroitly threads his single theme of 
eternal vigilance against “the ruthless spark un- 
quenched.” Purposefully indifferent to historical se- 
quence, (this is not a history), the selected instances 
saan the centuries from “London Bridge is burning 
down” (1666); the story sites criss-cross the globe from 
Scottish town to the Australian bush, from Berlin to 
Kanto (Japan); in origin the fires range from those of 
utter, criminal negligence, through cataclysms of nature 
to the “arson-job” on the Reichstag, whose dying embers 
boiled the broth of worldwide war. Of course, the 
choice of incidents, most of which are “old hat” to the 
initiate, rums secondary to the theme. Their diversity 
of time and place aptly demonstrates the universality 
of fire as man’s friend and foe: the alchemy of hor- 
rendous change, man’s momentary inattention anytime, 
any place. 


Fach incident receives precise, compact treatment. Con- 
troversial items find no trespass. Details filter through 
a pleasantly consistent pattern of setting, circumstance, 
ignition-point, reactions, results. Each story, though 
honed to the essentials, is vitally portrayed, gently di- 
dactic, easily and quickly read. The author’s own nine- 
page introduction is worth the price of admission: a 
mighty lucid lesson, which can “learn” the piddler 
and the Ph.D., if only they will read, that devastation 
and death by fire should never happen to them. 


David Madden, S.]., 
Baltimore, Maryland 


* * * 


Pope, Dudley 
73 North: The Defeat of Hitler’s Navy 


Lippincott. June 4,1958. 256p. $4.95. (I) 


This is the story of one of the Murmansk convoys, of 
the Battle of the Barents Sea and of the events that led 
up to Hitler’s decision to scrap all of the German 
heavy ships. 


The fourteeen merchantmen of Convoy JW 51B left 
the relative safety of Loch Ewe for Murmansk three 
days before Christmas, 1942. Many of those on board 
had made that “suicide” run before; all were fully 
aware of its perils. At that time of year, nature could 
be, and often was, an even worse enemy than the 
Germans. Captain Robert St. Vincent Sherbrooke, 
R.N., was in command of the escort. One of the 
destroyers was so badly buffetted en route that she 
was unable to join; another was forced to turn back 
when her gyro compass failed. He had only five de- 
stroyers, two corvettes and two trawlers for the most 
perilous part of the trip. 


A German submarine contacted and followed the con- 
voy, reporting its position. 


On Christmas Eve, a German force consisting of the 
pocket battleship Lutzow, the heavy cruiser Hipper and 
six destroyers located the convoy and attacked. But 
the attack lacked both the spirit and the determination 
of the defense. Sherbrooke was seriously injured, al- 
most blinded, early in the engagement when his ship 
was hit three times by 8” projectiles from the Hipper 
and badly damaged. Yet four of his destroyers held 
off the much stronger enemy until two British cruisers 
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arrived and the Germans, with one destroyer sun. and 


the Hipper damaged, withdrew. 


Throughout the book, the author presents a well docu- 
mented account of what was going on in London, Berlin 
and, to a lesser extent, Moscow insofar as convoys to 
Murmansk and the use of the German Navy were con- 
cerned. He gives an excellent presentation of the policy 
that underlay the actions of the German leaders, point- 
ing out the differences in attitude so well exemplified 
in the Battle of the Barents Sea where German caution 
was opposed to the British policy “When in doubt 
steer for the sound of the guns.” 


Certainly, the dismal failure of a greatly superior force 
to even damage any of the ships it had been sent to 
destroy after being in sight and range for hours, had a 
large part in Hitler’s decision to scrap the German 
heavy ships. 


The story is well written; the background excellent. 
It is very good reading. 


Capt. William M. Moses, U.S.N. (Retired), 


Scranton, Pennsylvania 
* * * 


Dooley, Thomas A., M.D. The Edge of Tomorrow 
Farrar, Straus & Cudahy. May 22, 1958. 208p. $3.75. (I) 
Morgan, Murray Doctors to the World 
Viking. May 26,1958. 271p. $5.00. (1) 

Claiming to have been inspired by the work of Dr. 
Albert Schweitzer and imbued with his concept: Fel- 
lowship for those who bear the mark of pain, the au- 
thor, himself a young physician, tells the story of six 
young Americans who formed a fellowship with the 
people in a remote segment of Asia called Laos. 


Having little capital of his own, Doctor Dooley soon 
learned that generosity and charity are everywhere in 
the world. Contributions of dollars, of equipment, of 
medicines, literature, clothing, sweets, soap, toys, CARE 
packages and other items came in abundance to the 
Dooley mission. Gifts arrived from nearly everywhere. 
And the U. S. Navy freely transported tons of supplies 
as far as South Vietnam. Hundreds of hours of prayers 
were offered by various sects in many lands for these 
intrepid and zealous men. Later they, too, (except for 
Pete Kessey who complained about “the Catholics 
clicking their beads all the time’)—said the rosary 
family style. And God heeded! 


Five months went by, a kind of indoctrination of hard- 
ship amid the stink and misery of Vang Vieng with 
Navy C-rations as the main fare, before permission was 
granted to transfer activities of the mission to Nam 
Tha, a larger and more progessive village. There, a 
35-bed bamboo hospital was built on stilts. Severe 
injuries were so common and the ravages of disease in 
this backward country so rampant that the beds were 
continually occupied. Patients gathered from as far as 
800 miles away. Maggoty, infested wounds, smallpox, 
malaria, cholera, leprosy, malnutrition and dysentery 
were ever present. Surgery was “a ’round the clock 
nightmare.” But Doc Dooley and his team somehow 
survived and, at the very edge of tomorrow, with 
neither electricity or plumbing, did a bang-up job. They 
fought not only against odds of anti-Americanism, 
Communism, swarms of bugs and filth, the ever-present 
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does not suggest anywhere the possible great conflict of 
power which James Reston puts forward, namely, the 
inevitable battle for domination between the Soviet 
and Communist China itself. Soviet air bases in the 
Arctic would be as great a menace to Peking as they 
would be to New York. 


On armaments he believes that we must bring about 
a plan to disarm. Here is a paradox, but it is not of 
the author’s making. It is inherent in the situation. 
We in the United States must keep arming to protect 
ourselves and we must at the same time bring about 
an enforceable agreement to disarm in order to protect 
the world. So he would reopen the question and take 
a plan to the United Nations which would call for 
disarmament in a series of steps. 


Whether the Soviet would ever recognize the existence 
of such a plan is the question. She wants, evidently, 
unilateral agreement of some such vast plan, but up to 
now has ignored the United Nations and considers it 
impotent to act on any disarmament question. 


The book finally warns that unless we attack the insti- 
tution of war itself,—and it is stated that we may not 
do so,—we will face the probability of hydrogen war. 
This reviewer believes we have attacked the institution 
of war, that we still have the grace of Almighty God 
to call upon, that any war, big or little may lead to mass 
annihilation and suicide, and that the realism, so well 
interpreted by the author, is one of the most salutary 
reasons why we will stay out of war. The risk is now 
too great, and the Soviet knows it as well as we do. 


Franklin Dunham, 
U. S. Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C. 


* * * 


Smithdas, Robert J. Life at My Fingertips 
Doubleday. May 1, 1958. 260p. $4.00. (1) 

Fifty years after Helen Keller attended Perkins Institute 
for the Blind, a youngster named Robert Smithdas 
began his struggle out of the darkness and silence that 
engulfed him. At 5, an attack of spinal meningitis left 
him totally blind. Soon after all hearing ability left 
him. 

Now at 32, Mr. Smithdas writes his own story, and it is 
an impressively courageous one. Early memories of 
sight and sound became only dreams of a world he 
would never know again in the same way. Life became 
a rhythm of sleeping and eating, with no reference to 
time of day, though strangely enough Robert developed 
a strong fear of the dark. 

His was a close and loving family of eight. Robert’s 
father was a steelworker in Pittsburgh, his mother a 
constant companion and teacher. At 6 years of age, 
Robert was sent to Western Pennsylvania School for 
the Blind. He was the only student who was also 
deaf. Here he learned the manual alphabet for the 
deaf, and how to write and read Braille. His fingers 
became his most important link to weather, night or 
day, the size and reactions of people. 


At fifth grade level he was sent to Perkins Institute 
in Massachusetts, a famous school in which every deaf, 
blind student had a seeing attendant. Until he was 
20 Robert studied here, luxuriating in classics, poetry 
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and an unfolding area of interests. His extra curricy. 
lar sport was wrestling and there were some thrilling 
moments when the Perkins team defeated seeing op. 
ponents. 


Upon graduation from Perkins, Mr. Smithdas went ty 


the Industrial Home for the Blind in New York fg | 


the training course in a trade which would make him 
self supporting. He learned how to weave rubber mats 
wind brooms, and run electric sewing machines. Mas 
tering the use of a cane, he learned how to walk the 
streets of New York by himself and to travel by subway 
trains. For recreation he became interested in deep 
sea fishing. 

The general expectation of the blind is to spend one’s 
life earning a living at manual labor. Thus when Mr, 
Smithdas asked to enter St. John’s University to try 
for a college degree, more than his own future was at 
stake. With the hopes of many others upon him and 
the encouragement of Helen Keller at this time, he 
set out to be the second such handicapped person to 
gain the degree. A guide-companion student was found 
to spell out lectures on the manual alphabet and trans 
late written notes and lessons into Braille. Volunteer 
Braille translators all over the country assisted in the 
enormous task of copying all the required textbooks, 


These years were busy and hectic but there came ; 
day when his family and friends gathered to see him 
receive his diploma. He went on to earn a Master’ 
Degree at New York University and has since become 
a public speaker and public relations counselor. 


This book is a chromicle of human victory over great 
odds. Told in an entertainingly narrative style, it testi 
fies to the author’s sense of humor, ambition and cour 
age. No reader can help but applaud this tale. To 
meet Robert Smithdas in these pages is to realize .with 
him the truth of his mother’s early teaching “You can 
touch God. If you reach out for Him, you will find 
Him at your fingertips, waiting to lead you safely 


through the darkness.” 
Kathleen C. Engler, 


Bethesda, Maryland 
* * * 


Famous Fires 


Clevely, Hugh 
Day. May 22,1958. 186p. $3.50. (I) 


Hugh Clevely hangs a light in the tower of fire-con 
sciousness. Non-technical, reportorial, presented to the 
general public in clear, simple language, this single 
minded book deserves a more thoughtful acceptance 
and use than it will get. It should be part of the “safety 
bible” of anyone who at anytime has the lives of other 
people in his care. (And that, kind reader, mean 
you!) 

The big-city “fire-buff,” (Boston “spark”), crusty it 
the lore of chasing fires, might unwittingly discount th 
value of Clevely’s effort. The professional Firefighter 
daily inured to stark tragedy and more alert to speed 
succor than to dole out advice, might inadvisedly over 
look this ready handmaid to a practical fire-prevention 
program. Obviously, Famous Fires was composed 
neither for the professional fireman nor for the hobby 
ist. Rather is it a timely caution for the layman,—ma", 
woman and child,—who invariably adverts to Dem 
Fire as someone else’s headache. 
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In some twenty-five cameo descriptions of disastrous 
fires, the author adroitly threads his single theme of 
eternal vigilance against “the ruthless spark un- 
quenched.” Purposefully indifferent to historical se- 
quence, (this is not a history), the selected instances 
span the centuries from “London Bridge is burning 
down” (1666); the story sites criss-cross the globe from 
Scottish town to the Australian bush, from Berlin to 
Kanto (Japan); in origin the fires range from those of 
utter, criminal negligence, through cataclysms of nature 
to the “arson-job” on the Reichstag, whose dying embers 
boiled the broth of worldwide war. Of course, the 
choice of incidents, most of which are “old hat” to the 
initiate, runs secondary to the theme. Their diversity 
of time and place aptly demonstrates the universality 
of fire as man’s friend and foe: the alchemy of hor- 
rendous change, man’s momentary inattention anytime, 
any place. 

Fach incident receives precise, compact treatment. Con- 
troversial items find no trespass. Details filter through 
a pleasantly consistent pattern of setting, circumstance, 
ignition-point, reactions, results. Each story, though 
honed to the essentials, is vitally portrayed, gently di- 
dactic, easily and quickly read. The author’s own nine- 
page introduction is worth the price of admission: a 
mighty lucid lesson, which can “learn” the piddler 
and the Ph.D., if only they will read, that devastation 
and death by fire should never happen to them. 


David Madden, S.]., 


Baltimore, Maryland 


* * * 


Pope, Dudley 
73 North: The Defeat of Hitler’s Navy 


Lippincott. June 4,1958. 256p. $4.95. (I) 


This is the story of one of the Murmansk convoys, of 
the Battle of the Barents Sea and of the events that led 
up to Hitler’s decision to scrap all of the German 
heavy ships. 


The fourteeen merchantmen of Convoy JW 51B left 
the relative safety of Loch Ewe for Murmansk three 
days before Christmas, 1942. Many of those on board 
had made that “suicide” run before; all were fully 
aware of its perils. At that time of year, nature could 
be, and often was, an even worse enemy than the 
Germans. Captain Robert St. Vincent Sherbrooke, 
R.N., was in command of the escort. One of the 
destroyers was so badly buffetted en route that she 
was unable to join; another was forced to turn back 
when her gyro compass failed. He had only five de- 
stroyers, two corvettes and two trawlers for the most 
perilous part of the trip. 


A German submarine contacted and followed the con- 
voy, reporting its position. 


On Christmas Eve, a German force consisting of the 
pocket battleship Lutzow, the heavy cruiser Hipper and 
six destroyers located the convoy and attacked. But 
the attack lacked both the spirit and the determination 
of the defense. Sherbrooke was seriously injured, al- 
most blinded, early in the engagement when his ship 
was hit three times by 8” projectiles from the Hipper 
and badly damaged. Yet four of his destroyers held 
off the much stronger enemy until two British cruisers 
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arrived and the Germans, with one destroyer sunk and 
the Hipper damaged, withdrew. 


Throughout the book, the author presents a well docu- 
mented account of what was going on in London, Berlin 
and, to a lesser extent, Moscow insofar as convoys to 
Murmansk and the use of the German Navy were con- 
cerned. He gives an excellent presentation of the policy 
that underlay the actions of the German leaders, point- 
ing out the differences in attitude so well exemplified 
in the Battle of the Barents Sea where German caution 
was opposed to the British policy “When in doubt 
steer for the sound of the guns.” 


Certainly, the dismal failure of a greatly superior force 
to even damage any of the ships it had been sent to 
destroy after being in sight and range for hours, had a 
large part in Hitler’s decision to scrap the German 
heavy ships. 


The story is well written; the background excellent. 
It is very good reading. 


Capt. William M. Moses, U.S.N. (Retired), 


Scranton, Pennsylvania 
* * * 


Dooley, Thomas A., M.D. The Edge of Tomorrow 
Farrar, Straus & Cudahy. May 22, 1958. 208p. $3.75. (1) 
Morgan, Murray Doctors to the World 
Viking. May 26,1958. 271p. $5.00. (1) 

Claiming to have been inspired by the work of Dr. 
Albert Schweitzer and imbued with his concept: Fel- 
lowship for those who bear the mark of pain, the au- 
thor, himself a young physician, tells the story of six 
young Americans who formed a fellowship with the 
people in a remote segment of Asia called Laos. 


Having little capital of his own, Doctor Dooley soon 
learned that generosity and charity are everywhere in 
the world. Contributions of dollars, of equipment, of 
medicines, literature, clothing, sweets, soap, toys, CARE 
packages and other items came in abundance to the 
Dooley mission. Gifts arrived from nearly everywhere. 
And the U. S. Navy freely transported tons of supplies 
as far as South Vietnam. Hundreds of hours of prayers 
were offered by various sects in many lands for these 
intrepid and zealous men. Later they, too, (except for 
Pete Kessey who complained about “the Catholics 
clicking their beads all the time’)—said the rosary 
family style. And God heeded! 


Five months went by, a kind of indoctrination of hard- 
ship amid the stink and misery of Vang Vieng with 
Navy C-rations as the main fare, before permission was 
granted to transfer activities of the mission to Nam 
Tha, a larger and more progessive village. There, a 
35-bed bamboo hospital was built on stilts. Severe 
injuries were so common and the ravages of disease in 
this backward country so rampant that the beds were 
continually occupied. Patients gathered from as far as 
800 miles away. Maggoty, infested wounds, smallpox, 
malaria, cholera, leprosy, malnutrition and dysentery 
were ever present. Surgery was “a ’round the clock 
nightmare.” But Doc Dooley and his team somehow 
survived and, at the very edge of tomorrow, with 
neither electricity or plumbing, did a bang-up job. They 
fought not only against odds of anti-Americanism, 
Communism, swarms of bugs and filth, the ever-present 
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threat of tigers, wild boars and bandits in this mediaeval 
land of beauty and decay; but, as well, against distrust, 
suspicion, superstition and a tenacious belief in phan- 
toms, good and evil spirits, white and black magic, and 
the antiphlogistic properties of cow dung. 


Still, after spending 15 months under these horrible 
conditions, the author considers Laos first in the order 
of unfinished business. He plans to return this summer 
and again become a worker in the vineyard, a member 
of a group organized under the jurisdiction of the IRC 
called MEDICO, officially, Medical International Coop- 
eration. His readers, despite the seriousness of his 
book, its lack of dramatic climaxes, the boredom of 
too many case reports, the absence of diverting anec- 
dotes and the refreshing neglect of the sex angle, will 
wish Dr. Dooley Godspeed. (Dr. Dooley was awarded 
an honorary degree from the University of Scranton 


in 1956.) 


In Doctors to the World, the reader gets a reporter’s 
view of the relentless international campaign against 
disease. With the author, he travels 28,000 miles, 
through twenty-two countries and over four continents. 
He visits primitive villages in Mexico, in the lower 
reaches of the Amazon, on the shores of the Caribbean, 
on the chill plateaus of the Andes, on the banks of the 
Congo, in the forbidding Sahara, in the wilds of Africa. 
He travels by plane, auto, jeep, truck, bus, horse, mule, 
boat, bicycle, and on foot. He trudges in rain or shine 
through rice paddies, swamps, caves, jungles, over burn- 
ing sands, up treacherous mountainsides, where the air 
is so rare he must breathe from an auxiliary oxygen 
supply. He reaches the very mouths of volcanoes. 
Wherever there are inhabitants, he is sure to go. For 
he is on an inspection tour of medical facilities. He is 
searching for mosquitoes that transmit malaria and 
yellow fever; for snails that transmit schistosomiasis; 
bats, wolves, coyotes and dogs that spread rabies; 
monkeys who are harbingers of yellow-fever virus; and 
man himself carrying the spirochetes of yaws, syphilis, 
and the germ of leprosy. 


He learns the natural history, the cause, the carrier, 
(intermediary or vector), the symptoms and the treat- 
ment of each disease he encounters. And in each of 
these faraway places, he becomes acquainted with the 
health center’s personnel: physicians, bacteriologists, 
consultants, pathologists, epidemiologists, veterinarians, 
researchers, nurses. Some he comes to know quite well 
by their complexions, clothes, resemblance to those of 
prominence. From all he learns the principal disease 
under investigation—there may be several—and the 
measures directed toward its control. 


For months he will have been in the field with medical 
teams of many nations. He will have met some of the 
greatest scientists of his time. Then, in April of 1957, 
on the final leg of his journey, this reader will visit the 
Headquarters of the World Health Organization in 
Geneva. There he will read its publication, the Week- 
ly Epidemiological Record and become engrossed in the 
Spanish Flu epidemic. 

Ten years before, the United Nations created the 
WHO. Its assignment: to work for the attainment by 
all peoples of the highest level of health. Its principal 
task: to cope with the ills of some eight hundred million 
individuals whose sickness and undernourishment are 
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their usual state of being. To accomplish this ambitioys 
and worthy purpose, the approximate annual appro 
priation is a paltry Thirteen Million Dollars. How. 
ever, WHO works with other specialized agencies of 
the UN and maintains close liaison with the Rocke. 
feller Foundation. It has fewer than 1000 full-time 
employees. Its most important allies are its 88 nation 
members or associate members, National Health prob 
lems are submitted to WHO’s headquarters in the 
Palace of Nations, Geneva, and, if approved, the best 
experts available are dispatched to the needy country, 


This is the story of a journey “to the somewhat better 
world that the doctors and scientists are creating.” The 
reader returns a bit weary, perhaps, from excessive de. 
tails, with a fund of information not ordinarily avail. 
able. Pre-medical students, younger physicians, nurses 
will find an evening’s reading of Doctors to the World 
more inspiring and enlightening than any TV program, 


J. William White, M.D., D.A.BS, 
Fort Lauderdale, Florida 


* * * 


Keller, Allan Thunder at Harper’s Ferry 
Prentice-Hall. May 19, 1958. 282p. $4.95. (I) 


Capt. John Brown has been depicted as both hero and 
desperado. The South felt he got all that was coming 
to him. The North made a martyr of the bearded 
abolitionist. Allan Keller has written a sympathetic 
account of Brown’s plot to stir up the negroes in the 
vicinity of Harper’s Ferry, Virginia. Starting back in 
late June, 1859, Keller brings his story through the trial 
and execution of John Brown. 


After living in a rented farmhouse, Brown and his 21 
followers moved into Harper’s Ferry in mid-October, 
1859. With Col. James W. Washington as hostage, 
Brown attempted to gather ammunition at the local 
arsenal. His plan and his intelligence were poorly or- 
ganized. The negroes failed to support him and Brown 
took refuge in the town firehouse. Virginia militia and 
U. S. Marines under Col. Robert E. Lee moved in on 
Brown and easily took him prisoner. Brown was tried 
in Charlestown, Virginia, and executed for his crimes. 
Allan Keller reconstructs the last days of John Brown. 


His vivid prose holds the reader from beginning to end. 
Reliance on minor personalities to help carry the tale 
is used to good effect. Railroad conductors, soldiers 
and townsfolk of Harper’s Ferry participate in the 
drama of Old John. 

If the book has a weakness, it is to be found in the 
author’s failure to delve more into Virginia court pro 
cedure circa 1859. The reader may wonder why 
Brown was allowed to make impromptu speeches dur 
ing the course of his trial. Otherwise, Thunder a 
Harper’s Ferry holds its own with recent Civil War 


literature. 
Frank C. Brown, M.A., 
University of Scranton 


* * * 


Smith, William Fielding The Diamond Six 
Doubleday. June 5,1958. 383p. $4.50. (Ila) 


“There is no law that man can make that will change out 
thoughts and our deportment on the racial question, now 0 
ever.” “AIl of my darkies were told that they were free t0 
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leave in 65... but now they’re getting the idea they should 
be paid a monthly salary. That I will never do as long as 
I live.” 
Thus spoken the practical philosophy of the protagonist 
of this western, quasi-historical novel. It summarizes 
a lawless spirit which burns deep in Wesley Smith. 
Cowboys of our history, it seems, are noted for taking 
the law into their own hands. At times the reader 
wonders if the author still agrees with these principles. 
Pethaps an underlying theme of the Diamond Six 
sory in an attempt to preach what is mentioned on 
». 321 as an adequate summation of the whole differ- 
ence between racial thinking in North & South: 
“De white gent’man in de Souf treats us niggers good. They 
loves us as indivijuals and just kinda tolerates us as a race. 
De Yankee white man hates us niggers as indivijuals and 
pretends to love us as a race.” 
Yet The Diamond Six is not a social treatise. It is “the 
saga of a fighting family from Kentucky to Texas.” It 
is typical western with heroes fast on the draw whose 
wives are true blue and whose fortunes grow with each 
successful adventure. The Diamond Six is the Texas 
ranch which is founded by Wesley Smith after his 
outlaw flight from the revenge killing of his father’s 
murderer. Wesley Smith’s talents as fighting man are 
marked for service early as both Texas Ranger and 
Confederate Soldier. 


Through these pages we follow the history of Texas 
until on Feb. 19, 1846 the Lone Star Flag of the Re- 
public is replaced by the Stars & Stripes. In the de- 
bate toward annexation to the Union Sam Houston gets 
his lumps. So does General Philip Sheridan after the 
war. 
“His eyes were cruel and narrow, the cruelty accentuated by 
heavy black eyebrows. . . . Wesley realized he had for com- 
pany the most passionately hated man in Texas, General 
Philip Henry Sheridan.” 
Reconstruction days are a blot on American History 
but does an understandable animosity twist reality a 
bit in painting Sheridan and others in such grim colors? 
The horrors of reconstruction days are here given. The 
KKK makes an appearance, composed of heroes, wreak- 
ing the vengeance of the South upon human lives. 


The Diamond Six is routine western. Its ingredients 
are quite familiar to any TV audience. Its message 
of social principles, of correct thinking, of impartial 
history is deeply suspect. 
Eugene J. Linehan, S.]., 
Chaptico, Maryland 


* * * 


Long, Haniel Spring Returns 
Pantheon. June 16, 1958. 246p. $3.95. (III) 


Haniel Long’s posthumous Spring Returns is a Rous- 
seauan romance with disguised symbols from the an- 
cient classics and overtones from Emerson. The main 
character is nineteen-year-old Roger Wake, illegitimate 
son of a daughter of the Drummond family. The scene 
is upper New York state in the spring of 1907. 


While Judge Alan Drummond and his wife are abroad, 
oger heads the household composed of Anne Drum- 
mond (19), the judge’s daughter; Polly and Myra 
Ainslee, orphaned twins (19); Avon (6) and Hubert 
(3) Adams, also orphans. The youngsters lead an 
idyllic, paradisiac life in their out-of-school hours, pay- 
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ing their way as they go, sans any inhibitions about, 
nudity and with every confidence in natural religion and 
in the practice of charity as exemplified and taught by 
Roger. 


Half of the chapters set the stage. Then Isabella 
(Drummond) Forbes, Amy’s 38-year-old sister, and the 
Rev. Dean Edwin Magers of the theological seminary 
across the lake from the Drummonds, enter. First the 
dean is cured of a severe heart ailment by a psycho- 
magnetic glance of Roger’s. Thereafter the novel con- 
cerns the rehabilitation of Isabella’s psyche after her 
somnambulistic love-encounter with Roger. (The lat- 
ter’s naivété is boundless.) 


The liberal Dean admires the Drummond household, 
(increased also by Isabella’s two children), the expla- 
nations of God and religion by Roger and the others 
and, finally, returns to his seminary. 


The salvation of Isabella occurs in the last 55-page 
thirty-mile chase of the overwrought lady. In the course 
of the chase, one of the girls and Roger are almost 
drowned. Isabella rescues Roger from a whitethorn- 
strewn swamp, in which he is pierced and torn in cheek, 
abdomen and thighs. “There had finally come to Isa- 
bella an impulse of the heart with no self-interest in it 
and no self-pity, love that knows no self-preservation.” 


The characters are pastoral for the most part, idyllic 
and Platonic. The theology or philosophy is Emer- 
sonian. The romance of Roger and Polly, which is not 
much stressed, is a Cupid-Psyche adaptation. Geo- 
logical and botanical descriptions are well-done but 
weigh upon the story. General observations on art and 
psychology are ingenous. But the adolescent concepts 
of God and religion, while good at times, reek of Rous- 
seau. That philosophy of life, the Roger-Isabella scene, 
and the general unabashed nudity at rising, swimming, 
and retiring, described innocently enough, places this 
romance “out of this world.” 


Anne Lindbergh’s introduction indicates some sources 
of the philosophy of the book, which she terms “pro- 
phetic.” 
Joachim Daleiden, O.F.M., 
Quincy College, 
Quincy, Illinois 


* * * 


Leuchtag, Erika Erika and the King 
Coward-McCann. June 2,1958. 255p. $3.95. (Ila) 


This is a fantastic tale, this story of a German expatriate 
living in India, and the five months during 1949 that 
she spent in Nepal giving physiotherapy treatments 
to the royal family and plotting political intrigue to 
restore the king to power from puppethood. There is 
a strong flavor of Anna and the King of Siam, unfor- 
tunately emphasized by the similarity in titles. The 
romantic appeal of the kings in both stories is undeni- 
ably strong; and how rapidly are the ladies in question 
absorbed socially, familiarly, into the royal families! 


Erika Leuchtag was invited by the government of Nepal 
to go to that country to give massage treatments to the 
Senior Queen. Captivated by the idea, she departed, 
accompanied by her spaniel and her faithful Rajput 
bearer Ghorki Ram, whom she had “spirited away” 
from the service of a Punjab raja she had been treating. 
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After her official presentation to the Prime Minister 
Rana, (a hereditary and all-powerful position), she was 
taken to meet the king . . . “a slender, faery figure, 
Nepalese cap tilted forward over dark hair, one foot 
forward and broad shoulders drawn back in a faintly 
defensive pose .. . here was a young man who personi- 
fied the handsome prince of Indian mythology, tall, 
erect and regal.” For Miss Leuchtag, King Tribhuvana 
never lost his mysterious romantic appeal. She was 
quickly made welcome by the Senior Queen, the 
Junior Queen, and the three royal daughters, (the royal 
sons lived elsewhere). Before beginning her duties and 
continuing throughout her stay, Miss Leuchtag spent 
hours teaching the king to dance. Most evenings were 
spent at the palace. Usually the queens were present, 
sometimes not. In any case, they were always quietly 
happy in the king’s enjoyment. As the king became 
convinced of Miss Leuchtag’s loyalty and devotion, he 
talked openly to her of his current position and his 
dreams for the future. Revered by his people as a god, 
the incarnation of Lord Vishnu the Preserver, and 
living in Oriental splendor, he was completely without 
power and to all effects a prisoner of the Ranas. He 
had also been victimized by deliberately nurtured vici- 
ous rumor concerning his personal debauchery, and to 
the outside world only rumor concerning him had pene- 
trated. One is forced to believe from all the evidence 
that her close association with the king produced—and 
from lavish mail-order buying the king was able to pro- 
duce everything from manicure sets to dental equip- 
ment to books on ballet!—that these rumors were not 
only unfounded but bare-faced lies. The king had 
carefully avoided all the traps set for him by the Ranas 
and had taken such meticulous pride in keeping himself 
in top physical condition that he hastened his own 
death, which occurred only a few years after his suc- 
cessful political coup. 


How King Tribhuvana was restored to the leadership 
of his people through the intervention of Erika Leuch- 
tag and the eventual help of Nehru, how the power of 
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Best SELLERs 


the Ranas was broken, makes mighty entertaining read. 
ing, more than a little fantastic, full of cloak-and-dagger 
intrigue. If one is left with a feeling of wondermen: 
and mild disbelief, it is very likely due more to the 
fairy-tale quality of the setting than a real questioning 
of the facts. 


Put this on your summer reading list. It is beautifully 
colored, filled with lovely (and a few unlovely) sights, 
delicate sounds, fabulous and exotic colors, scents, and 
situations; and a wealth of facts and impressions and 


vignettes. 
Edith C. Howley, 
Madison, New Jersey 


* * * 


Hearne, Samuel Coppermine Journey 
Little, Brown. May 26,1958. 145p. $3.75. (Ila) 

This is a fascinating account of a great adventure that 
covers the years 1769-1772. During these three years, 
Samuel Hearne thrice attempted to cross the northern 
wastes of Canada on foot to discover the rich copper. 
mines reported by the Indians. On the third attempt, 
he succeeded in reaching his goal. Although the ven- 
ture had little commercial value at that time, Farley 
Mowat, who edited the Hearne journals, is surely cor. 
rect in his judgment that the journal of this heroic 
endeavor contains much that will interest the modern 
reader. Hearne’s fortitude in enduring cold, hunger, 
hardships of every kind is passed over lightly and atten- 
tion concentrated on presenting a clear, objective ac 
count of the land, its animals, its Indian inhabitants 
and their unusual customs which were, be it said, har- 
rowing enough to test the stoutest heart. Readers today 
will find interest in the portrayal of a woman’s role in 
such a civilization and of the chicanery of the well- 
meaning medicine men. I can recommend it highly 
for adults with a truly adventurous spirit. 


William Schweder, S.]., 
Georgetown University, 
Washington, D. C. 


* * * 


Angell, Robert Cooley 
Free Society and Moral Crisis 
University of Michigan Press. 1958. 252p. $6.00. (Ila) 


“What this study aims to foster is the discovery of laws 
or principles of social organization that can be applied 
by human effort to reduce moral dislocations.” The 
study is limited to civilized and democratic society. 
Deploring ethnocentrism, Angell admits much of his 
material has been drawn from society as he knows it 
here in America. Yet an effort has been made to 
cover the civilized democratic societies of nations the 
world over. 


Dr Angell concludes, “This study will have served 2 
useful purpose if it does no more than call attention to 
the great need for further research .. .” The field 
is wide and “sociologists have not paid as much atter 
tion to moral data as they deserve...” However, the 
attempt by a sociologist to single-handedly apply morals 
to social problems is an incursion into the preserve © 
the avowed moralist. To be acceptable there should 
have been a collaboration of authorship between the 
two. A two page foreword by the renowned Protestant 
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jeologian Niebuhr does not suffice to fill this vacuum, 
specially where examples of Catholic moral teaching 


are cited. 


for instance, Angell’s example of the prohibition of 
qntraceptives in his chapter on “Societal Resistance to 
fxternal Pressure” could be misunderstood. The pro- 
bition could be interpreted as a law of the Church, 
ather than as a law of God enforced by the Church. 


Again in a later chapter, exception is taken to Angell’s 
¢atement that in the adoption of abortion for economic 
asons in Japan “moral norms shifted to meet the 
problem of overpopulation.” Rather, it was the inter- 
pretation of these norms by Japanese politicians and 
xonomists that shifted to meet the problem. 


The chapter on “Anatomy of the Moral Order” defines 
and delineates the terms of the work, fitting them to 
he different societal structures—the family, institutions, 
nations, etc., as well as to the individuals who make up 
these societies. Angell doesn’t try to formulate moral 
norms, but applies those formed by proper authorities. 
But it is here that he could well seek the counsel of the 
professed moralist. 

In the chapter on the “Transmission of Values and 
Norms,” Professor Angell treats of the environments 
that tend to communicate moral-social factors and those 
that tend to ignore or break down the code of morality, 
eg, city life, mixed racial conditions, small village life, 
andsoon. A strong factor of moral depreciation is the 
break-up of family life. Where families fail to func- 
tion as a unit there is no network for communication 
of values and norms. The discussion covers the trans- 
mission of these norms and values to children, immi- 
gants, and fledgling professionals. 

From here Angell goes on to the part of institutions in 
maintaining the moral fabric. As the author points 
out, institutions are like “the poles supporting a circus 
tent. They produce high points in the web of life from 
which the rest of the social fabric hangs.” It is the 
natural function of institutions to help in maintaining 
a steady state. 

Realizing the inevitability of failures in society, Dr. 
Angell next discusses the reorientation of deviant 
groups and then of deviant individuals. Angell believes 
remedial action in the face of moral deviation must 
emphasize prevention rather than retribution, with 
individual treatment of deviants as a vital, though sec- 
ondary, part of the remedial program. 


Free Society and Moral Crisis is different from other 
sociological books in its treatment of morals. But, as 
before noted, it can be a danger, if a layman strikes out 
on his own. To Dr. Angell’s credit, nevertheless, he 
has, for the most part, handled his work objectively in 
using examples touching on religion. 


Dean Corcoran, O.F.M. Cap., 
St. Lawrence Seminary, 
Mt. Calvary, Wisconsin 


x * * 
Knox, Ronald (Translator) 


The Autobiography of St. Thérése of Lisieux 
Kenedy. May 22,1958. 320p. $4.50. (I) 


Much j is made of the fact that this edition of the writ- 
ings of Saint Thérése is authorized, exact, and unedited. 
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However, any one who has read the older version 
edited by the Little Flower’s sister will not be startled 
by anything new in this apt translation by the late 
Monsignor Ronald Knox, who relied on the unedited 
manuscripts. 


To attempt to apply scholarship to a manuscript which 
had been altered to please the public of the time is 
commendable, but the general reader should know that: 
there are no substantial differences. St. Thérése is 
still the little flower in the garden of God, giving her 
all for the sake of Love, despite the rains that soothe 
and the sun that seems to favor the roses. 


A review of such a book is an experiment in fatuity. 
The literary reader is appalled by what the saint recog- 
nizes, lack of style. When clarification of detail is ex- 
pected, there is none. When there is attention paid to 
detail, dullness results. The saint knew her writing 
limitations, so where can we attribute any fault? We 
must recall, as Mary Hope says in Towards Evening, 
“that the rococo and Victorian manners of writing 
affected the letters and addresses of the saints.” 


On the other hand, no one can read these pages with- 
out a grain of understanding that all things are dross 
except that Christ illumines them. Other spiritual 
writers may have brought out this point more cogently 
and/or charmingly. Sister Thérése gets the vote for 
her simplicity and God-given grace. 


Too many generalities and spiritual homilies prevent 
the reader from understanding what should be an auto- 
biography. The three separate manuscripts of the 
saint, undertaken at the cost of obedience, are the 
source of the difficulty. Despite the hazards, this book 
is a source of edification for the soul that seeks Truth. 
And it is a vessel of grace. 


Arthur MacGillivray, S.]., 


Boston College, 
Chestnut Hill, Massachusetts 


* * * 


Newland, Mary Reed 
The Saints and Our Children 
May 22, 1958. 211p. $3.95. (I) 


This book gives us, in modern parlance, stories of Abra- 
ham, Don Bosco, Dominic Savio, Maria Goretti, Berna- 
dette, the Little Flower and the Holy Family. It con- 
tains twenty morality stories, or events in the lives of 
saints which parents can use to impress particular vir- 
tues on their children. The approach is traditional and 
probably many mothers will welcome the book. 


Kenedy. 


But I, personally, was disappointed that Mrs. Newland 
did not bring more originality to her subject. Children 
love stories and the lives of the saints are no exception 
but, I wonder if they are as effective as Mrs. Newland 
thinks. For example, St. Camillus de Lellis, in time of 
temptation, “spit in the eye of the devil,” and it is 
suggested we teach our children to do this. To me, 
this is begging the question. What parent can assume 
that such and such a temptation is from the devil? 
Aren’t we obliged to look a little deeper and try to 
understand what troubles a child, how his problem 
can be resolved? 

Given the example of Christ’s love for children, as seen 
in the Gospel, I feel parents can safely emphasize this 
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aspect of Christianity rather than the heroic and un- 
usual virtues of the saints. (It is interesting to note in 
the lives of the saints recorded here how little imitation 
there is of other saints.) Of course we want our chil- 
dren to be saints; but God makes saints in His myster- 
ious ways, as their lives so manifestly prove. 


This is a good book to make parents think, question 


and analyze their ideas on the saints and what part 
they should play in the lives of their children. 


Adele B. Nash, 
Buffalo, New York 
* * ® 


Lynch, Harold D., M.D. 
Your Child is What He Eats 


Regnery. Apr. 7,1958. 198p. $3.75. (IIa) 


This little book by an old friend and co-worker of the 
reviewer is a simple and valuable guide for the young 
mother beset by controversial advice as to how to feed 
her baby and growing child. 


Dr. Lynch, after stressing the value of the lost art of 
breast feeding, discusses in detail the problem of for- 
mula feeding. In this age when the tendency is to offer 
whole milk to the baby at the age of a few weeks, it is 
encouraging to have a pediatrician of Dr. Lynch’s ex- 
perience cry out against the practice. He emphasizes 
the importance of formula feeding for at least six 
months, and in many cases even longer. One hundred 
years ago Jacobi, the “father of American pediatrics,” 
stated that cows’ milk was meant for calves and not for 
babies. It is difficult to believe that the digestive tract 
of the young infant has changed during the past cen- 
tury. 

Again, Dr. Lynch decries the modern tendency to feed 
vegetables and fruits to the baby under three months 
of age, a practice which seems to grow increasingly 
popular and on some occasions is demanded by the 
new mother. Gyoigy concurs in this in his comment 
“There is no reasonable medical support for early mixed 
feedings of infants.” 


The chapter headings: Spoon Feeding; Feeding Sugges- 
tions for Traveling with Small Infants; Problems in 
Infancy Related to Feeding; Foods After the First Year; 
My Child Won’t Eat; Nutrition in Older Children, 
etc., will give an idea of the material covered and the 
valuable suggestions offered. 


A reviewer can hardly disagree with the repeated em- 
phasis on the importance of protein in the diet of the 
infant and the growing child. However, certain pas- 
sages leave the impression that vegetables and fruits are 
of little import, and with this implication this reviewer 
is inclined to disagree. As to protein requrements, 
Gyoigy, writing in the West Virginia Medical Journal, 
states: “It is not justifiable, at least in the face of exist- 
ing circumstances, to set the officially recommended 
dietary allowances for protein as high as 3.5 Gm. per 
kilogram.” 

Also, it would seem that the young child should not 
be entirely denied the pleasure of an occasional sweet 
as a dessert following a meal. It is difficult to say that 
such foods consumed in moderation are responsible for 
dental caries. Many of the Mediterranean peoples who 
eat large amounts of starches and carbohydrates have 
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an extremely low incidence of dental caries. Thi 
problem is not solved by the diets recommended jj 
Dr. Lynch’s book. 


This book is recommended to every mother who js jy, 
terested in knowing that her “Child is What He Eats’ 


Vincent T. Curtin, M.D. 
Scranton, Pennsylvania 


* * * 


Smith, Nila Banton 

Read Faster—and Get More fron 

Your Reading 
Prentice-Hall. May 16, 1958. 393p. $5.95. (I) 
This is a how-to-do-it book, and how-to-do-it books 
are not only for the well intentioned, but for the peop 
of determination and perseverance. Read Faster ~; 
an excellent handbook for readers possessing  theg 
traits of character. The author, director of The Read 
ing Institute at New York University, has provided; 
well planned, interesting series of lessons for the im 
provement of one’s reading. The title Read Faste 
—does not imply that speed is the sine qua non ¢ 
reading. Comprehension and versatility in readin 
are many times more important than quantity. Thy 
in addition to speed, adequate treatment is provide 
for previewing use of direction words in anticipation ¢ 
meaning, skimming as opposed to scanning, graspixy 
details and mental outlining as a device of organizatioy 
for the reader with the “hourglass” memory. Th: 
chapter on reading a newspaper is well done and is ¢ 
great value to the reader who loses valuable time 
cover at the expense of pay dirt. Illustrations of prop: 
ganda techniques such as the “bad name,” “gli 
name,” card stacking devices, etc., give the perceptir 
reader warning of the art of the advertiser and th 
publicity man. While the chapter on the snarls ¢ 
legal language is portentous, its utility for the gener! 
reader is limited because of his non-legal training an 
orientation. 


A diagnostic approach followed by directions for pra: 
tice in each skill, a check-up usually by the use ¢ 
multiple choice questions and finally a word as to ho 
the reader might carry on his practice in the futurei 
the general procedure. [Illustrative exercises are inte: 
esting and literally cover a range in topics from cabbags 


to kings. 
L. J. Lennon, Ph.D., 
Department of Education, 
University of Scranton, 
Scranton 3, Pennsylvania 


* * * 


Bailey, Robert A Matter of Life and Death 
Putnam. Apr. 7, 1958. 348p. $4.95. (III) 


Militant as a knight-errant for the Krebiozen interes 
Mr. Bailey’s latest book bears the dubious title, 4 
Matter of Life and Death. For the most part it is! 
re-arranged rehash of the contentious thesis of t# 
author’s K*—*Krebiozen — Key to Cancer? (review? 
in the May 15, 1955, issue of Best Sellers). And, lit 
its predecessor, it is a bitter denunciation of the Amer 
can Medical Association; the AMA’s officers and Cot 
mittees on Investigation, Research, etc.; the Natiov 
(U. S. Government) Research Council; and doctors! 
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minence in the cancer field. Additional chapters are 
jvoted to the castigation of newspapers, periodicals, 
he former President of the University of Illinois, the 
Damon Runyon Cancer Fund and the American Can- 
wt Society. Indeed any who disagrees with the author 
id his sponsors concerning the effects of krebiozen, a 
ing-since-discredited agent in the treatment of cancer, 
drectly become the victim of Mr. Bailey’s peevish 
wath; and in his opinion, party to a “conspiracy” fos- 
eed and controlled by organized medicine. 


Detor Stevan Duravic, the discoverer of krebiozen, 
Detor A. C. Ivy, its principal advocate and the Kre- 
tigen Foundation are depicted as martyrs of a religious, 
medico-political, multimillion dollar plot to impede 
lebiozen research, obstruct its publicity and prejudice 
ith the public and the medical profession against its 


use. 





LE The New York Times comes in for its share of criticism 


lecause the Times, among other important newspapers, 
refused to review the author’s previous book until 
Doctor Stoddard’s “Krebiozen”: The Great Cancer 


‘B Mystery, written from the opposite viewpoint, was pub- 
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lished. Then both were reviewed together—with Mr. 
hailey’s getting the worst of it. The Times also “cate- 
wrically refused a second advertisement” for the au- 
thor’s earlier book and said that the first ad had some- 
how “slipped through by mistake.” Does this repre- 
gent an infringement upon the freedom of the press by 
the “powers that control medical news?” The author 
makes it appear that way. If, as he contends, there is 
aconspiracy based upon selfish motives on the part of 
the AMA or others to obstruct news concerning krebio- 
zn and to prevent its use, why did not such a con- 
giracy prevail against the sulfonamides, antibiotics, 
corticosteroids, the isotopes and Doctor Salk’s anti- 
polio vaccine? All of these were potentially, and are 
actually, of the greatest monetary and medical value. 
Yet they were not the subject of a monotonous, long- 
drawn-out controversy. Bailey’s reasoning doesn’t make 
snse. There is much awry in his logic. 


Despite the included testimonials and the appended 
ight brief patient protocols, the benefits claimed for 
krebiozen are based upon rather flimsy evidence and a 
high degree of rationalization. No drug has yet been 
found that will cure cancer or extend the life of its 
victims more than briefly. 


Itshould therefore be pointed out that it is the humane 
and moral obligation of the AMA, the U. S. Govern- 
ment, through its various health agencies, scientists— 
and indeed science writers as well—to protect the pub- 
lic against exploitation in matters of health. It is like- 
wise their responsibility to expose and prevent the 
peddling of nostrums. Without this protection man, 
in his despairing needs, is likely to become the unwit- 
ting dupe of a villainous quack. Apparently the au- 
thor misinterprets the purpose of current vigilance. 


It strikes me as rather unpardonable to publish a book 
containing so many petty and intolerant inaccuracies, 
the kind the author was nettled into (p. 281) by a 
bad” review of K*—*Krebiozen — Key to Cancer? a 
teview which, by the way, he subjected to ridicule that 
meranged. 
Cancer, as nearly everyone knows, is a devastating dis- 
«se; and not to be dealt with lightly. A Matter of 
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Life and Death offers nothing toward solution of the 
problem. Instead, it is a futile attempt to justify and 
vindicate those associated with krebiozen. It may in- 
deed deter the misinformed from obtaining an early 
diagnosis of cancer and prompt, definitive treatment— 
their only hope. Since the potential for harm is evi- 
dent throughout the book, it cannot be recommended 
to others than well-informed and highly discerning: 


readers. 
J. William White, M.D., D.A.B.S. 
x * * 


Coulson, John (Editor) 

— May 16, 1958. 496p. 
This handsomely printed book, a “concise biographical 
dictionary” lists close to 2230 saints from Aaron to 
Zosimus, some with hardly more than the name, the 
date, the place where he or she lived or, more fre- 
quently died in martyrdom; but many indeed with ad- 
mirably concise but fact-packed accounts of their lives. 
The illustrations are lavish in number and many are 
in color. Appended are a calendar of saints; a bibliog- 
raphy for futher reading; and a note about many con- 
tributors of articles to the compilation of this biographi- 
cal dictionary of Saints. This is the kind of book one 
would like to have about the house for casual and 
frequent reading; it is admirable as a gift for weddings, 
ordinations, graduations, or for the sake simply of giv- 
ing a gift that will be appreciated for many years. 


* * * 


Cooper, Martin (Editor) 
Hawthorn. May 8, 1958. 516p. 


The Saints 
(74%2" x10”) $12.95. 


Music and Musicians 
(714%2"” x 10”) $12.95. 


This is another “concise encyclopedia,” admirably 
edited in alphabetical order from A to Zweimal, with 
its list of contributors including such eminent musicians 
as Sir John Barbirolli and Sir Arthur Bliss, Maggie 
Teyte and John Warrack. Musical terms, musical 
artists, musical compositions and instruments, opera, 
orchestra, everything a student is apt to want to know 
about music is clearly and brightly explained. This is 
the kind of book every school library wants for its 
shelves. The many (generous in number) illustra- 
tions, in color and black-and-white, attract the eye and 
pique curiosity. The articles however brief are instruc- 
tive and whet the appetite for more. If the price seems 
high for the budget, the book is well worth the invest- 
ment. 


* * * 


Gallico, Paul The Steadfast Man 
Doubleday. May 1, 1958. 238p. $3.95. (I) 


Paul Gallico spent nine months in Ireland, reading, 
studying and absorbing whatever information he could 
find concerning the Apostle of Ireland. With true 
scholarship, he delved into the history of the Irish 
people before the coming of Patrick and with the 
curiosity of an Archeologist, he familiarized himself 
with the customs and mores of the people amongst 
whom Patrick lived and labored. 


After all this study and research, the author found that 
the various biographies of St. Patrick, in the course of 
1500 years, had accumulated almost more fiction than 
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facts, and, as often happens with national heroes, the 
folk lore and the legends were generously intermingled 
with the known facts in the life of St. Patrick. 


Two documents, the Confession of the Holy Bishop 
Patrick and a Letter to the Soldiers of Coroticus are 
the only known writings attribued to St. Patrick. These 
documents not only furnish us with facts about the 
“Holy Bishop” but also give us a revealing insight into 
the character of the one who wrote them. It is here 
that Paul Gallico finds the spirit of the true Patrick, 
the Steadfast Man. And the norm for judging the fact 
from the fiction is simply this: would the tale or story 
be consistent with the character of the man revealed 
in the two extant documents? 

Paul Gallico has written a scholarly biography, and he 
has presented it with a warmth that may make some 
readers wonder if the “O” should not be at the begin- 
ning of his name instead of at the end. The appendix 
includes the text of the documents mentioned above, 
and an excellent bibliography and an index. 


James L. Harley, S.J., 


University of Scranton 
*x* * * 


Attwood, William, and G. B. Leonard, Jr., 
and J. R. Moskin 

The Decline of the American Male 
Random House. June 3,1958. 66p. $2.95. (Ila) 


The Editors of Look, a twice-monthly magazine familiar 
enough to newsstand customers, did a two-part treatise 
on the emergence (and emergency) of matriarchy, con- 
trol-by-woman, in these United States, illustraitons be- 
ing supplied by cartoonist Robert Osborn. They evi- 
dently thought so highly of their efforts as to have 
them reproduced in slim-hard-cover book. If it is not 
taken too seriously—the whole thing is not a report of 
statistical survey and it is not a deeply philosophic 
study of symptoms—this essay can be amusing and at 
the same time irritating to the subject under study. 
There is just enough substratum of shrewdly observed 
phenomena to give rise to thought. It is a subtle call: 
Men of America Arise, Break the Shackles That Bind 
You, You Have Little Left to Lose That Has Not 
Already Been Usurped by the Dames. But the con- 
clusion seems to be that the males have surrendered 
without a fight and will have to fight again to regain 
their lost position. 


* ke * 


Leasor, James The Millionth Chance 
Reynal. Apr. 23,1958. 244p. $4.00. (I) 


On October 4, 1930, the R.101, greatest airship ever 
built in England took off on its maiden voyage. It was 
a miserable day, and the whole theory of airships had 
been under severe attack all over the country. But no 
one responsible for the ship was tempted to delay the 
take off that day because of either the weather or the 
attacks. There were six passengers, six officials from 
the Royal Airship Works, and a crew of forty-two. 


The ship rose into the dark clouds and headed for 
France, the first step on the maiden voyage to India. 
It had been tested previously, and the tests had been 
fairly successful. But no test was given which might 
remotely test its ability to make such a journey as this. 


Attwood — Leasor — Gardner — Crane — King — Underwood 
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But through the night she moved slowly, her wireles 
chattering every now and then, reports coming bag 
to the home base regularly. Then suddenly there wa 
silence over the airwaves. There was the frantic waj: 
ing for news. Then there was the chattering of th; 
wireless that told of the final moments of the R.10] j 
the fields of Beauvais, Northern France. 


This is perhaps one of the least known tragedies the; 
have taken place in the twentieth century. Leas; 
tells the story with a maximum of information and; 
minimum of structural clumsiness, making it a muc 
more desirable story than it would appear to be at firs 
mention. It does not have the drama of the Titani: 
but it has its own little drama, and that is quite goo 
enough. I’d recommend it very highly. 


Frank E. O’Gorman, M.A. 
x * * 


Clue-Works 
Frank E. O’Gorman, Contributing Editor 


Gardner, Erle Stanley 
The Case of the Foot-Loose Dol 
Morrow. May 7, 1958. 245p. $2.95. (1) 


Erle Stanley Gardner has established about the mog 
fool proof formula for writing a mystery yet conceived 
He throws part of that formula away for this particulz 
novel, and comes up with a fairly good yarn that ha 
some awfully big holes in the probability angles. Sound 
a bit like Olde Gardner jazzed up for modern reading 
but will satisfy most Perry Mason fans, and practical 
nobody else. The solution is so ingenious that nobody 
in his right mind could conceivably think of it. Maso 
does, of course. 


* * * 


Crane, Frances The Man in Gra 
Random House. May 26,1958. 206p. $2.95. (1) 


Detective stories are running toward the stark simplicity 
line these days, with most emphasis on the sheer wri 
ing. Frances Crane has thrown her lot in with lots ¢ 
plot, and manages to put together a remarkably com 
plicated story with a fairly reasonable surprise ending 
Writing adequate or better, and the format of the bod 
fine. You'll probably enjoy it. 


* * * 


Malice in Wonderland 


King, Rufus 
187p. $2.95. 


= (Crime Club.) June 5, 1958. 


This is a collection of short stories and short novel 
eight of them. Rufus King is a fine professional write, 
I did not find the title story particularly fascinatin, 
but there were a couple of others in there, particular] 
one called “Let Her Kill Herself,” which I found & 
lightful, and entirely worth the price of the bok 
Good reading, and printed in the usual excellent form: 


of The Crime Club. 

x * * ' 
Underwood, Michael Murder On Tridl 
Washburn. 1958. 191p. $2.95. (1) 


This author likes the Old Bailey courtroom. It is th 
second time in recent months he has used O.B. for tht 
scene of a murder during a courtroom trial. And @ 
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this reader has to say is Mr. Underwood deserves A for 
cleverness but his British subjects deserve S for stupid- 
ity: our author-friend would have the reader believe 
that a man can be shot in cold blood in a crowded 
courtroom and no one could notice the perpetrator! 
True, he lines up his incidents in such a way as to make 
it seem credible but as Inspector Manton digs into the 
case it should be apparent to the most dull-witted 
reader that this is a deliberately-contrived, hoked-up 
piece of blarney not worth your time nor attention. 


x« * * 


White, Lionel Invitation to Violence 
Sutton. 1958. 187p. $2.95. (1) 
This is not so much a whodunit as much as it is a am-l- 
gonna-do-it? And the result is that what starts out 
and develops as an interesting case of clandestine op- 
portunism degenerates in the last few chapters into 
the good winning out over the bad. Degenerates be- 
cause it is rather obvious that the author intended one 
ending but for some incomprehensible reason, he twists 
the integrity and proportion of his art form into a con- 
ventional—and implausible—conclusion. 
Basically: Gerald Hanna is victimized to drive a gun- 
man from the scene of a robbery-murder. The gunman 
dies and Hanna is left with the loot. Instead of going 
to the police Hanna proceeds to construct a situation 
which will enable him to keep the jewels. But he 
gets more than he bargained for and White (the au- 
thor) saves him through a last-minute change of heart 
and Hanna gets out of the scrape with no harm. The 
author is a practiced hand who ought to know that 
mystery aficionados most fiercely result the purple 
herring! 

* * * 


Fenisong, Ruth The Schemers 


Doubleday. 1958. 191p. $2.95. (Ila) 

It’s our belief that Miss Fenisong got herself an inter- 
esting collection of characters and deliberately chose a 
very off-beat setting for her story and proceeded to write 
anovel. Suddenly she seems to have remembered that 
this was to be published by Doubleday’s Crime Club 
so she wraps up her plot in a sudden outburst of vio- 
lence which leaves her two leading characters very 
much dead under questionable circumstances. And 
then, to trick the reader’s curiosity, she wrote a deliber- 
ately misleading prologue (actually the anticlimax!) 
which she dubbed Chapter One. And so Miss Feni- 
song qualifies as a leading candidate for this reviewer’s 
schemer-of-the-month. Shabby is the word for this 
sort of gimcrackery! 


* * * 


Davis, Dorothy Salisbury A Gentleman Called 
Scribner’s. May 12,1958. 189p. $2.95. (Ila) 

In this delightful mystery, the author makes no secret 
of the villain’s identity; the question is which one of 
her sleuths will unmask the wily scoundrel. They are 
a young lawyer, his canny housekeeper and her rugged 
suitor, a special investigator from the D. A.’s office. 
Each is allowed a major role in tracking the villain to 
his lair in a hair-raising climax. The characters are 
well rounded, the pace is swift, the dialogue bright. 
Altogether first-class fare for the discriminating sus- 
Pense-story fan. 
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Stern, Richard M. The Bright Road to Fear 
Ballantine. May 20,1958. 199p. $2.95. (Ila) 


A young Italian-American, calling himself Ricciardi 
Morelli, is in the employ of deported gangster named 
Lucca and is assigned to help a newly arrived exile, 
also deported, named Joe Antony. Joe has a beautiful 
daughter and Lucca has a dumb-blond mistress. The 
problem is to catch Lucca and his gang in the act ‘of 
shipping narcotics from Turkey and Egypt to America. 
Ricci turns out to be an undercover agent and he gets 
some surprise assistance from an unexpected quarter. 
Suspenseful and intelligently done. 


* * * 


Thunder on the Right 
(ila) 


Stewart, Mary 
Mill-Morrow. May 7, 1958. 284p. $3.50. 


This is a rather implausible tale of smugglery and skull- 
duggery in the Hautes Pyrnees near the Franco-Hispano 
border. There is a mountainside convent-orphanage 
oddly dominated by a quite odd Spanish woman, the 
mystery of a cousin who disappeared and of stolen 
money also gone out of sight. The whole thing how- 
ever is so well written that the impausibility is accepted 
for the pleasure of going along with the adventure. 
The climax of the stormy-night chase is a doozer! 


* * * 


Strange, John S. Night of Reckoning 
Doubleday. June 6,1958. 288p. $3.75. (Ila) 


The day in 1956 that hurricane Diane dumped tons of 
water on the northeastern states which caused the 
floods of August in Connecticut is the day Royce Bur- 
lingham’s request for parole of sentence, for murder of 
his daughter’s old nurse seven years before, is refused. 
The return to town of one of the possible witnesses 
also stirs up some memories and before the floods wreak 
their havoc, the story of the murder and the solution 
is arrived at. Plausible and peopled by some credible 
men and women. The mounting sense of flood doom 
is well handled, too. 


* * * 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S BOOKS 
Helen L. Butler, Ph.D., Associate Editor 


Department of Librarianship, Marywood College 
Scranton, Pennsylvania 


toklIndicates book Specially Recommended 
%Indicates book Recommended 


Cosgrove, Margaet Wonders of Your Senses 
a by the author. Dodd. May 19, 1958. 64p. 
2.95. 


An introduction to the five external senses and to the 
internal senses of thirst, hunger, sleepiness, etc., which 
simply and informally describes the nature and work 
of each, the parts of the organs responsible, and the 
connections of each with spinal chord and brain. Ap- 
plications are made to the familiar world around us, 
and each step in the operation is carefully explained 
and graphically illustrated. The book should be ve-y 
helpful for physiology classes, and for independent 
reading by the intelligent junior high pupil. The author 
is a medical artist in a New York hospital. 
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Emery — Feingold — Gringhuis — Haycraft — Hoad— Moore 


Pain — Thomas — Thomas Alva Edison — Tibble 


Emery, Anne A Dream to Touch 
Macrae. May, 1958. 189p. $2.75. 


The most lasting impression this story conveys is the 
picture of a Chicago slum with its dirty streets and 
decrepid, squalid buildings in which families crowd 
upon each other and upon themselves wth almost com- 
plete lack of privacy. Less convincing are the pictures 
of the gangland dangers to which slum youth is vulner- 
able, and of a young Polish-American girl’s progress in 
music and in re-orientation from interest in a hand- 
some, ambitious and misguided young thief to recogni- 
tion of the worth of a fellow music student. All the 
families concerned are Catholic, but aside from attend- 
ance at midnight Mass on Christmas, religion seems to 
play no part in their lives. What looms large in influ- 
ence and help is the local settlement house. Marya at 
17 seems unusually mature in her self-reliance and in 
her concern for a younger brother innocently caught in 
the mesh of his admiration for the girl’s hoodlum boy- 
friend, the more so since there is a fine older brother 
studying medicine at the University of Illinois. Girls 
will undoubtedly like the book, as they do all the 
Emery titles, but this one does not quite come up to 
her fine Going Steady. 
* * * 


Feingold, S. Norman, and List, Harold 
How to Get That Part Time Job 
Arco. Apr. 15, 1958. O2p., paper. $1.50. 


Addressed to the teenager with little or no job experi- 
ence and to the “goldenager” after retirement, this 
handbook of job opportunities has some good general 
information about where and when to look for a part 
time job, and the daily activities to pursue to that end. 
Advice on the personal data sheet, the letter of appli- 
cation, the personal portfolio, application blank and 
interview is practical and helpful. So, too, is the in- 
formation on the legal aspects of teenage employment. 
Most of the data for the oldster in search of part time 
work has to do with social security. On the other 
hand, the lists of part time jobs contain an occasional 
curious choice; e.g., book reviewing, writing, librarian- 
ship, contest solving, grading school papers, collecting 
old gold, etc. A 27-page bibliography of free publica- 
tions about careers is not limited to part time jobs; it 
contains some very good items. 
* * * 

The Eagle Pine 


Gringhuis, Dirk 
Apr. 15, 1958. 181p. 


Illustrated by the author. 
$3.00. 

A story of lumbering in north-central Michigan in the 
late 19th century, in which timber cruising, claim filing, 
logging and river driving, together with life in camp, 
provide the action and the setting. For plot, we have 
a 15-year-old boy’s attempt to save a favorite pine tree 
from being cut and his successful countering of the 
shenanigans of an unscrupulous speculator. The Eagle 
Pine motif is a bit hollow, but the picture of logging is 
colorful and detailed. A few lumbering chanteys ate 
given in full, together with a glossary of lumbering 
terms, and good drawings of equipment, tasks and 
camp. Well paced, with successive scenes showing 
the nature of the work, recreation, and violence which 
logging entailed. Should be particularly welcome to 
Michigan libraries. 


McKay. 


Haycraft, Molly Costain 

First Lady of the Theatre: Sarah Siddon; 
Messner. Apr. 21,1958. 192p. $2.95. 
Readable and pleasant story-biography, this covers mos 
of the items and phases included in Lillian de la Torre’ 
The Actress (cf. Best Sellers, Oct. 15, 1957), but the 
treatment here is simpler and more direct, and the ep. 
gaging depiction of 18th-century theatrical life is much 
thinner. Consequently, though its appeal for younger 
adolescent girls will probably be more immediate than 
that of the earlier version, its reading will not prove » 
rich an experience. Has informative Kemble family 
tree, bibliography and index. 


* * * 


Hoad, Lewis, and Pollard, Jack 
The Lew Hoad Story 
Prentice. Apr. 30,1958. 209p., photogs. $3.95. 


A detailed review of the career of the famous Aus 
tralian tennis player from his discovery of tennis at the 
age of three, his possession of a beat-up racket at five 
and the day-after-day play since which has led to his 
winning the Davis Cup in doubles at Wimbleton in 
1952 and the second winning of the singles in 1957 
Having turned professional thereafter, he is gradually 
achieving his ambition of displacing Pancho Gonzales 
as the pro champ of the world. Throughout the book 
we find his association and friendly rivalry with Ken 
Rosewall, a fellow Australian and his partner in the 
Wimbleton doubles victory. While the work reads 
like a summary of detailed news dispatches on Hoad’ 
career in top-flight tennis, 1952-1957, there are inti 
mate and personal stories about his family, his tennis 
champion wife, and others, from which we learn the 
way a champion is made. Senior high students who 
play tennis will enjoy this fast moving book. 


Nicholas J. McNeil, S.]., 


Cheverus High School Library, 
Portland, Maine 


* * * 


‘Lives to Remember” 
Putnam. Apr. 30, 1958. Each $2.00. 


Moore, Patrick Isaac Newton 


Illustrated by Patricia Cullen. 123p. 

Pain, Nesta Louis Pasteur 
Illustrated by Lili Rethi. 122p. 

Thomas, Henry Sister Elizabeth Kenny 
Illustrated by Polly Bolian. 126p. 


Thomas Alva Edison 
Illustrated by Andre Le Blanc. 128p. 
Tibble, J. W., and Tibble, Anne Helen Keller 
Illustrated by Harper Johnson. 125p. 


A new biographical series, concise and pithy in treat 
ment and inclusive of all periods and regions. (Not 
seen was the sixth volume in the series, St. Paul, by 
H. K. Luce.) The presentation varies somewhat from 
straightforward, factual biography,, as in the case o 
the first two listed, to story-biography with dialog free 
ly introduced. All are frank in admitting whatever 
weaknesses in personality or ability their subjects may 
have possessed, while preserving an attitude of deep 
admiration for their achievements. Least animated i 
the Newton volume, perhaps because of Newton’s cold, 
touchy disposition and of the author’s occasionally cor 
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jscending tone. (A minor, unimportant point is his 
harging James II with determination “to change Eng- 
ind back into a Roman Catholic country” at a time 
he king was attempting to relax somewhat the stringent 
ws against Catholics.) For the most part, informa- 
jon in the series corresponds closely with the essential 
cts found in lengthier biographies, and has the added 
traction of being incorporated into “thin” books, with 
wtractive drawings and the plainly evident lesson of 
he rewards of perseverance in the face of obstacles, 
ick of appreciation and frustration. 


* * * 


Fun with Shells 


Leming, Joseph 
Lippincott. May 14, 1958. 


Illustrated by Jessie Robinson. 
jp. $3.00. 

Abit special and probably of greater interest to coastal 
than to inland areas but, thanks to a list of suppliers 
included, possible in both is this hobby book for mak- 
ing shell novelties. General directions come first, then 
an illustrated list of commonly used shells with ap- 
proximate sizes, after which instruction is given in 
making shell flowers, jewelry, birds and animals, small 
household items, dolls and lamps. The items, as illus- 
rated, are for the most part attractive. As a hobby 
alling for little equipment and easily and economically 
indulged in, the craft has distinct possibilities. 


* * * 


Shane Comes to Dublin 


tLynch, Patricia 
Criterion. Mar. 21, 1958. 


Illustrated by Peggy Fortnum. 
186p. $3.50. 

Authentic Irish flavor, a bookseller and his family 
whom Dickens would have delighted in, a young or- 
phaned boy who feels that Gulliver’s Travels is the 
most wonderful book in the world, plus a feeling for 
Dublin Town that makes the apparition of Dean Swift 
sem reasonable and proper, combine to make a de- 
lightful book for grades 6-8. The author’s ability to 
evoke atmosphere and warm kindliness in her char- 
acters surpasses somewhat her plot-making, though the 
latter is adequate for the story of a 14-year-old boy’s 
sarch for his light-hearted drover uncle. All the way 
fom Ballylicky to Dublin Shane goes before he is 
rescued by the eccentric O’Clery family and put to 
work in their disorderly bookshop. A short glossary 
of Irish words is thoughtfully appended. Particularly 
sound in its human relationships. 


* * * 


Julie 
1958. 


Mills, Carol 
lllustrated by Reisie Lonette. 
223p. $3.50. 
The French refugee colony at Azilum, Pennsylvania, 
established in 1793 as a haven for Marie Antoinette, 
provides the background for this story of 13-year-old 
Julie, daughter of one of the Queen’s waiting maids. 
nt to America with other young emigres and en- 
ttusted with a precious emerald pendant of the Queen, 
Julie awaits the arrival of her mother and Queen in 
the new colony. After several months elapse she 
makes a five-day journey on horseback, accompanied 
only by a young companion, to Philadelphia in order 
towarn President Washington of a plot against his life; 
WiNs recognition as a Daughter of Liberty; and plays 


Lothrop. May 23, 


Leeming — Lynch — Mills — Neal — Newell — Pallas 
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a part in financing the colony when other aid fails by 
producing her treasure, the Queen’s jewel. 


The story sketches revolutionary events in France, gives 
a picture of the countryside at Azilum, the building of 
the colony, the French settlers, their culture and ad- 
justment to a new life, and the girl’s contacts with 
French and American notables of the period—Noailles, 
Talon, Robert Morris, Washington. The treatment and ° 
attractive shaded illustrations are young in tone, but 
the book has accurate historical and place information. 
It checks exactly with The Avilum French Refugee 
Colony of 1793, by Dr. Elsie Murray, Curator of the 
Tioga Point Museum, to whom the author acknowl- 
edges her appreciation. Junior high girls will find it 
entertaining, and 9th-grade Pennsylvania history classes 
will find it useful as supplementary reading. 


Frances C. Dowling, 
Dunmore High School, 
Dunmore, Pennsylvania 


* * * 


*Neal, Harry Edward 
Messner. Apr. 21, 1958. 
Beginning with the remarkable findings of Tycho Brahe 
(“probably the greatest and most accurate astronomer 
to make his observations and calculations with the un- 
aided eye”), the author reviews the accidental dis- 
covery of the 17th-century Lippershey boy in making 
a telescope, Galileo’s improvements, and the changes 
introduced down the centuries by scientists from vari- 
ous countries including America. Separate chapters 
are devoted to the Lick Observatory, the Yerkes and 
Mount Wilson telescopes, and the Mount Palomar re- 
flector. Final chapters discuss invitingly amateur tele- 
scopy and amateur astronomical organizations. A list 
of the world’s largest telescopes, another of associations, 
museums and optical companies with their addresses, 
an excellent bibliography of readable and appropriate 
books, and an index complete a very fine book on the 
subject for junior high and up. This is particularly 
timely for the artificial satellite era. 


* * * 


Newell, Homer Space Book for Young People 
Illustrated by Anne Marie Jauss. McGraw. May 19, 1958. 
114p. $2.95. (Whittlesey House book) 

An introductory account which simply and clearly re- 
views the more popular information about earth’s 
atmosphere, the planets, sun, comets, asteroids and 
meteors, galaxies, space travel by rocket and explora- 
tion by telescope, rocket construction and performance. 
Perhaps the most helpful section is the early chapter 
on identifying number magnitude through the use of 
exponents instead of a trail of zeros, and the subsequent 
discussion of spatial distances. The author is Science 
Program Coordinator for Project Vanguard. For junior 
high readers. 


The Telescope 
192p., photogs, drawings. $3.50. 


x * * 


Pallas, Norvin The Counterfeit Mystery 
Washburn. May 14,1958. 184p. $2.75. 

The summer before he was to enter college, Ted Wil- 
ford got a job with a salesman for a trading stamp 
project. Backing the plan was the editor of the local 
newspaper where Ted had worked off and on during 
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his high school years) When Ted and two of his 
young friends discovered the stamps were counterfeit, 
the editor commissioned him to uncover the mystery 
and find the whereabouts of the now decamped sales- 
man. Two subsidiary mysteries complicate the action, 
all being successfully maintained until the very end of 
the story. This is a simple, easily read mystery story 
suitable for and enjoyable to boys and girls of junior 


high. 
Nicholas J. McNeil, S.J. 
*x* * * 


Perry, John 

17 Million Jobs; The Story of Industry 

in Action 
McGraw. May 26, 1958. 
House book) 
Here is excellent coverage of the types of work and 
the opportunities in industry on many levels and in 
many specializations, beginning with the unskilled high 
school graduate and working up through top manage- 
ment. Kinds of jobs are described, earnings across 
country approximated, and necessary training suggested. 
Union relations with employee and management are 
thoroughly examined. Enlightening sections point up 
the status and satisfactions of blue-collar vs. white- 
collar workers, women vs. men, line vs. staff, produc- 
tion vs. sales, together with special consideration of 
engineers, craftsmen and technicians, and researchers, 
plus slighter mention of personnel directors, safety 
directors, labor relations managers, and others. Hypo- 
thetical case studies serve to keep reading interest high, 
while they illustrate the manner in which the job, extra 
benefits, and/or services operate. Employment and 
salary data are taken from authentic sources. Through- 
out, emphasis is laid on the fact that the better the 
training the better he job. The author is Senior Con- 
sultant for the Fred Rudge Associates. His book should 
be very helpful both to the adolescent thinking about 
his post high school plans and to his guidance teacher 
who is trying to advise him. 


* * * 


Frontiers of Science 
McGraw. Mar. 24, 1958. 


236p. $3.95. (Whittlesey 


*xPoole, Lynn 
Illustrated by Sam Citron. 
173p. $3.25. 

Tailored for the current interest and need for young 
recruits in science is this interesting recapitulation of 
contemporary developments in 13-14 fields. A pre- 
liminary chapter demonstrates the challenging and ever- 
widening implications of new discoveries in science and 
technology, and then, chapter by chapter, the need for 
extension, improvement, adaptation of these latest 
scientific frontiers is described, ending almost always 
with an invitation to the reader to consider the field 
for his own career. For example, modern infrared 
photography can take a picture in the dark of an object 
two miles away, but EVA will be more useful when it 
can photograph an object 200 miles distant. Other 
sections consider the need to reduce the volume of 
many present-day electronic and electric products, e.g., 
automatic pilots, atomic reactors. Improvements must 
be made, also, in harnessing solar energy, the disposal 
of atomic wastes, the utilization of other wastes into 
beneficial by-products, development of the science of 
geobotany in uncovering valuable minerals, application 


Perry — Poole — Reynolds — Van der Loeff — Voight 


Best SELLER; 


of electronic brains to new and varied uses, the track. 
ing and taming of the weather, use of chemistry anj 


psychiatry in treating mental illness, use of stilbamadine | 
in treating tic douloureux, and the use of radioactiye| 


elements in curing localized diseases. Perhaps the mog 
unusual and fresh information is that relating th 
study of the firefly to understanding of the storage anj 
release of energy in the human body. Eminently read. 
able by both junior and senior high, the book is succes 
ful in demonstrating that “each new frontier reached 
creates another frontier in the distance.” Written ly 
he director of public relations for Johns Hopkins Un, 
versity and director of that university’s successful TY 
programs, “Science Review” and “Tomorrow.” 


* * * 


Reynolds, Helen 
=” by Doris Stolberg. Funk. Apr. 25, 1958. 220p, 
A music student, preparing diligently for an entranc 
examination for a Boston conservatory, was given ; 
tuning fork “for luck” by the man who tuned he 
piano. Later, when the boat in which Melanie and 
her brother were sailing was blown ashore on a tiny 
remote island, the tuning fork served her well in break. 
ing down the hostility of a wild-looking hermit whos 
neglected piano she tuned. When two sea scoundrel 
attempted to steal their boat for “salvage,” Melani: 
foiled them with the help of the Coast Guard, and 
returned home in time to take part successfully in 2) 
charity concert. The story has suspense and an abund 
ance of action, though its plot is none too credible 
Pleasant, light reading for girls. 


Sister M. Ildephonse, S.S.N.D,, 
Academy of Our Lady, 
Chicago, Illinois 


* * * 


Van der Loeff, A. Rutgers 
Illustrated by Gustav Schrotter. 
219p. $2.95. 

The 10-point type in which this book is printed ani 
the age of the central character (13 years) may mis 
lead potential readers into thinking it is intended fc 
the middle grades. Actually, this Dutch “best chil. 
dren’s book of 1955” is both interesting to and appr 
priate for the junior high years. Its slight plot has 
do with the rescue activities of a village boy and: 
group of children from a nearby international settle 
ment for war orphans when a series of huge avalanche 
buries an Alpine region. The children are colorful 
varied in personality, though their performance at timé| 
goes beyond easy credulity. What comes through u- 
mistakeably is the tremendous natural force let loot 
when thousands of tons of snow roar down upon! 
hapless community, and the picture of its victims tum 
ing to each other in neighborly aid. The illustration 
are lively and appealing. 


* * * 

: ra ora n| 

Voight, Virginia Frances Mystery at Deer Hil 
Funk. Apr. 25,1958. 183p. $2.95. 


April Merriman, a 15-year-old city girl who abhos 
animals sets off for a summer vacation with her maidet 
aunt at an isolated spot in Maine. Dismayed by tht 
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prospect of a summer in the wilds, she is pleasantly 
surprised to find youthful companionship in Sally and 
Kent Oliver, neighbors. With their help she learns 
to appreciate the country, overcomes her fear of ani- 
mals, actually comes to love them and helps expose 
mysterious deer poachers. Her vacation ends with a 
hopeful romance for herself and a forthcoming marriage 
for her aunt with a distinguished author lately returned 
to his native country home. Exaggerated writing plus 
a fantastic plot make this unimportant. 


Frances C. Dowling 
* * * 
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given a numerical symbol indicating the moral classification 
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1. Suitable for General Reading. 
Il. Suitable for Adults Only Because of: 
a. Content and Style Too Advanced for Adoles- 
cents. 
b. Immoral Language or Incidents Which Do 
Not Invalidate the Book as a Whole. 
Ill. Unsuitable for General Reading But Permissible 
for Discriminating Adults. 
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Title and Classification 


The Mountain Road (1) 
The Coming of the Green (I) 
A Summer Place (IIb) 


Author 


White, Theodore H. 
Wibberley, L. P. O’C. 
Wilson, Sloan 
Wormser, René 
Foundations: Their Power and Influence (Ila) 
Wright, Edward A Primer for Playgoers (1) 
Wynd, Oswald Moon of the Tiger (Ila) 
York, Jeremy Seeds of Murder (Ila) 


POCKET PRINT AND REPRINT 


Aldridge, John W. After the Lost Generation (Ila) 
Aleichem, Sholom The Great Fair (IIa) 


Ambler, Eric Epitaph for a Spy (IIa) 
Anouilh, Jean Selected Plays (IIa) 
Anthony, Joseph The Invisible Curtain (III) 


Rescue (I) 

Rate Yourself (1) 

Moses (IIL) 

The Naked Sun (Ila) 
Second Foundation (Ila) 
An End to Dying (IIb) 
Oliver Goldsmith (Il) 
Miracle Gardening (1) 


Arnold, Elliott 

Arnold, Pauline 

Asch, Sholem 

Asimov, Isaac 

Asimov, Isaac 

Astrachen, Sam 

Baker, George P. (ed.) 

Baker, Samm S. 

Balzac, Honore de 
Domestic Peace and Other Stories (III) 

Beaumont, Charles Yonder (IV) 

Bentley, Eric Let’s Get a Divorce and Other Plays (IIa) 


Betti, Ugo Three Plays (IIb) 
Bezzerides, A. I. Thieves’ Market (IV) 
Bissell, Richard Say Darling! (IIa) 


The Beast Must Die (Ila) 
Earthman, Come Home (IIb) 
VOR (IIb) 

Vertigo (Ila) 

Dead Sure (IIb) 

Death at Floodtide (Ila) 

The Screaming Mimi (IIb) 
The Lenient Beast (IIb) 


Blake, Nicholas 
Blish, James 

Blish, James 
Boileau & Narcejac 
Brean, Herbert 
Brennan, Louis A. 
Brown, Frederic 
Brown, Frederick 


Brown, Wenzell Gang Girl (IV) 
Buckler, William E. (ed.) 

Prose of the Victorian Period (Ila) 

Budrys, Algis Man of Earth (Ila) 

Burt & Leasor The One That Got Away (I) 

Calder, Ritchie Medicine and Man (Ila) 

Carey, Michael The Vice Net (Ila) 

Carroll, Lewis 

Alice in Wonderland and Through the Looking 

Glass (I) 

Castle, Jeffery Satellite E-One (I) 


The Life of the Party (Ila) 
Rogue’s March (1) 

A Short History of Russia (1) 
The Saint in Miami (Il) 


Cerf, Bennett 
Chapman, Maristan 
Charques, R. D. - 
Charteris, Leslie 
Childe, Gordon 
The Prehistory of European Society (Ila) 
Christie, Agatha Murder in Three Acts (1) 


Clark, Arthur Earthlight (LD) 
Clark, Gordon Naked Sin (IIb) 
Clarke, Donald Henderson Impatient Virgin (IIb) 
Cody, Al Bloody Wyoming (I) 
Cody, Al Montana Helltown (Ila) 
Collingwood, R. G. The Principles of Art (Ila) 
Conklin, Graff (ed.) The Graveyard Reader (IIb) 
Cooper, Edmund Deadly Image (IIb) 
Daniels, Harold R. The Accused (Ila) 


Daniels, John S. The Land Grabbers (1) 
Del Castillo, Bernal Diaz 

Discovery and Conquest of Mexico (Ila) 
Delmar, Vina Beloved (Ila) 
del Rey, Lester Robots and Changelings (Ila) 
Deming, Richard The Case of the Courteous Killer (1) 
Dixon, W. Macneile The Human Situation (III) 


Drew, Lincoln Yellow Pope (1) 
Du Maurier, Daphne The Scapegoat (IIa) 
Faulkner, William The Long Hot Summer (IIb) 
Ferber, Edna Cimarron (IIa) 
Fitzgerald, F. Scott The Great Gatsby (Ila) 
Flora, Fletcher Let Me Kill You, Sweetheart (Ila) 


Flores, Angel (ed.) 
Masterpieces of the Spanish Golden Age (Ila) 
Foreman, L. L. The Return of the Texan (1) 
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Title and Classification 


The Sea Wolves (Ll) 
Miami Manhunt (IIb) 


The Forsyte Saga (Ila) 


Author 


Frank, Wolfgang 
Fuller, William 
Galsworthy, John 
Gardner, Erle Stanley 
The Case of the Sun Bather’s Diary (Ila) 

Gifford, William James 

The Varities of Religious Experience (III) 
Gilbert, Anthony Riddle of a Lady (IIa) 
Gilbert, Edwin Silver Spoon (IV) 
Golightly, Bonnie The High Cost of Loving (IV) 
Grant, Michael Roman Readings (Ila) 
Greene, Graham The Confidental Agent (I) 
Gruber, Frank Fighting Man (1) 
Gruber, Frank Lonesome River (I) 
Gruber, Frank Peace Marshall (1) 
Gunther, John D-Day (I) 
Guttmacher, Allan, M.D. Pregnancy and Birth (Ila) 
Halliday, Brett Weep for a Blonde (IIb) 
Hamilton, Donald The Big Country (I) 


Hardy, Thomas Far from the Madding Crowd (Ila) 
Hardy, Thomas Jude the Obscure (Ila) 
Hardy, Thomas Return of the Native (Ila) 
Hardy, Thomas Tess of the D’Urbervilles (Ila) 
Hardy, Thomas Under the Greenwood Tree (1) 
Haycox, Ernest Return of a Fighter (I) 
Heard, H. F. A Taste for Murder (Ila) 
Hemingway, Ernest The Sun Also Rises (IIb) 
Holt, Felix Mountain Boy (IIb) 


Ride the Pink Horse (Ila) 
Four Plays (IIb) 


Hughes, Dorothy B. 
Ionesco, Eugene 


Isaacs, J. The Background of Modern Poetry (Ila) 
James, Henry Four Novels (Ila) 
James, Henry In the Cage and Other Tales (Ila) 


The Mysterious Universe (Ila) 
Lowdown (IIb) 


Jeans, Sir James 
Jessup, Richard 


Joscelyn, Archie Fighting Kid from Texas (1) 
Judson, Jeanne Nancy Ross, Private Secretary (1) 
Jung, C. G. Psyche and Symbol (III) 
Kane, Frank A Real Gone Guy (IIb) 
Kane, Frank The Fatal Foursome (Ila) 
Kanin, Fay & Michael Teacher’s Pet (IIb) 


Hard Man (1) 
The Brass and the Blue (1) 


Katcher, Leo 
Keene, James 


Ker, W. P. The Dark Ages (1) 
Klaas, Joe Maybe I’m Dead (III) 
Lacy, Ed Lead With Your Left (IIb) 
Lamb, Harold Charlemagne (IIb) 
Laski, Harold The American Presidency (Ila) 
Lehman, Paul E. Bandit in Black (I) 


Tomahawk (1) 
A Hero of Our Time (Ila) 


Leighton, Lee 
Lermontov, Mihail 


Ley, Willy Satellites, Rockets and Outer Space (1) 
Lowell, Juliet (ed.) Dear Doctor (Ila) 
McCloy, Helen Two Thirds of a Ghost (1) 
McCuller, Carson The Ballad of the Sad Cafe (III) 
McCuller, Carson The Heart is a Lonely Hunter (III) 
McCuller, Carson The Member of the Wedding (Ila) 
McCuller, Carson Reflections in a Golden Eye (IIb) 


MacDonald, John D. 
McElfresh, Adeline Calling Dr. Jane (Ila) 
McKinney, James The Perfect Victim (Ila) 
MacMahon, Bryan The Lion-Tamer & Other Stories (1) 


The Deceivers (IIb) 


Majdalany, Fred The Battle of Cassino (1) 
Majdalany, Fred Patrol (IIb) 
Male, Emile 


Religious Art from XIIth to the XVIIIth Century (1) 
Marshack, Alexander The World in Space (1) 


Marshall, Edison The Viking (IIb) 
Mason, Eugene Aucassin and Nicolette (Ila) 
Mann, E. B. Shootin’ Melody (1) 
Mason, Frank Van Wyck Our Valiant Few (IIb) 
Mason, Richard The Wind Cannot Read (IIb) 
Matthews, Brander (ed.) Papers on Acting (I) 
Melville, Herman Omoo (Ila) 
Menen, Aubrey The Abode of Love (IV) 
Meredith, George The Egotist (Ila) 


Miller, William A History of the United States (IIL) 


Musil, Robert Young Torless (III) 
Norris, Frank The Octopus (IIb) 
O’Casey, Sean The Green Crow (Ila) 
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Author Title and Classification 
Olson, Gene Stampede at Blue Springs (I) 
O'Malley, Bill O’Malley’s Nuns (I) 


Desire Under the Elms (IIb) 
Witchcraft (LD) 
The Tyrant of Bagdad (IIb) 


O’Neill, Eugene 
Parrinder, Geoffrey 
Pierce, Glenn 


Pei & Fisher Getting Along in French (1) 
Pei, Mario Getting Along in Italian (1) 
Queen, Ellery Four of Hearts (1) 


The Nature of Literature (Ila) 
Raid at Dieppe (1) 
The Light in the Forest (I) 


Read, Herbert 
Reynolds, Quentin 
Richter, Conrad 
Riesman, David 
Constraint and Variety in American Education (Ila) 
Rinehart, Mary Roberts The Door (1) 


Robbins, Harold Never Love a Stranger (IV) 
Roeburt, John Wine, Women and Murder (IIb) 
Rolland, Romain Jean Christophe (IIb) 
Ronns, Edward The Lady Takes a Flyer (IIb) 
Rowans, Virginia House Party (IIb) 
Shakespeare, William 


As You Like It, Julius Caesar and Macbeth (Ila) 
Shakespeare, William Hamlet (1) 
Shakespeare, William Richard III (1) 


Shakespeare, William Romeo and Juliet (I) 
Shakespeare, William The Taming of the Shrew (I) 
Shakespeare, William Twelfth Night and Othello (Ila) 
Shira, Wilmar Children of the Atom (I) 
Short, Luke Bought With a Gun (1) 
Short, Luke Fiddlefoot (I) 


Smaller Classical Dictionary (1) 


Smith, Sir William 
Science is a Sacred Cow (I) 


Standen, Anthony 
Stegner, Wallace (ed.) 
Selected American Prose, 1841-1900 (1) 


Steichen, Edward The Family of Man (1) 
Steinbeck, John The Short Reign of Pippin IV (IIa) 
Stout, Rex Fer-de-Lance (I) 


Sumner, Nick Bullet Brand (I) 
Turnbull, Eleanor L. (ed.) 

Ten Centuries of Spanish Poetry (IIa) 
Ullman & Fletcher Sorry Wrong Number (1) 
Veblen, Thorstein 2 
The Theory of Business Enterprise (Ila) 
Verga, Giovanni The She Wolf and Other Stories (Ila) 
Virgil Aeneid (1) 
Wallback, T. Walter 
A Short History of India and Pakistan (1) 


Walpole, Sir Hugh Jeremy (1) 
Walpole, Sir Hugh Rogue Herries (Ila) 
Watson, Lillian E. Correct Letter Writing (I) 
‘Webb, Nancy Marcia Blake, Publicity Girl (1) 


Weidman, Jerome I Can Get It for You Wholesale (IIb) 


Wharton, Edith Ethan Frome (Ila) 
Whittington, Harry Teen-Age Jungle (IIb) 
Willetts, William Chinese Art—2 volumes (Ila) 
Wilson, Edmund Axel’s Castle (Ila) 
Wimsatt, W. K., Jr. The Verbal Icon (Ila) 
Woodward, David The Secret Raiders (I) 
Wormser, Richard The Body Looks Familiar (Ila) 
Yarmolinsky, Avrahm The Unknown Chekhov (Ila) 
Young, Stark The Theatre (I) 


Zeiger, Arthur (ed.) Eleven Greek Plays (IIb) 
YOUNG PEOPLE’S BOOKS 


Allan, Mabel Esther Strangers in Skye 
Amoury, Daisy Father Cyclone* 
Bailey, Bernardine Paris, I Love You 
Calder, Ritchie Wonderful World of Medicine** 
Carson, J. F. The Twenty-third Street Crusaders 
Coombs, Charles Ira Mystery of Satellite 7 
Cosgrove, Margaret Wonders on Your Senses 
Coy, Harold The Americans** 
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24 Cousins, Margaret 

72 We Were There at the Battle of the Alamo 

24 Crehan, Fern M. The Days Before Yesterday 

23 Crounse, Helen L. 

7 Joyce Jackson’s Guide to Winning Friends 
108 and Popularity 
108 Daugherty, Charles M. 

107 The Army from Civilian to Soldier 
Detjen, Mary & Ervin So You’re in High School** 

23 Duncan, John M. Twelve Days ’til Trenton 

24 Edelman, Lily Israel: New People in an Old Land 
107 —_—-- Thomas Alva Edison 

Eifert, Virginia S. With a Task Before Me 

23 Emery Anne A Dream to Touch 

23 Feingold & List How to Get That Part-time Job 

72 Freuchen, Peter haling Boy 

24 Gringhuis, Dirk The Eagle Pine 
107 Hammond, Cleon E. 

24 The Marine Corps from Civilian to Leatherneck 

24 Haycraft, Molly C. 

First Lady of the Theatre: Sarah Siddons 

71 Heagney, Harold Jerome Chaplain in Gray 
107 Hoad & Pollard The Lew Hoad Story 
107 Holland, Thomas The Great Cross 
107 Hughes, Langston Famous Negro Heroes 
107 Latham, Jean Lee On Stage, Mr. Jefferson!* 

71 Lawson, H. L. Pitch Dark and No Moon 

23 Leeming, Joseph Fun with Shells 

24 Ley, Willy The Conquest of Space** 

72 Long, Laura De Lesseps, Builder of Suez 
107 Lynch, Patricia Shane Comes to Dublin* 
107 Mallan, Lloyd 

A Day in the Life of a Supersonic 

71 Project Officer* 

72 Mills, Carol Julie 

72 Montgomery, Rutherford G. The Silver Hills 

23 Moore, Patrick Isaac Newton 
107 Morse, Carol The Glass House 

Neal, Harry E. The Telescope* 

23 Newell, Homer E. Space Book for Young People 

107 Newell, Hope Mary Ellis, Student Nurse 
Ogburn, Charlton Big Caesar** 

24 Olds, Helen Diehl Detour for Meg 

23 Orr, John Boyd 

71 Wonderful World of Food, the Substance of Life** 

Pain, Nesta Louis Pasteur 
107 Pallas, Norvin The Counterfeit Mystery 

71 Paxton, Glenn 

71 The Coast Guard from Civilian to Coast Guardsman 

72 Perry, John 17 Million Jobs** 

24 Poole, Lyn Frontiers of Science** 
107 Pope, Elizabeth M. The Sherwood Ring** 

71 Reynolds, Helen Music for Melanie 
107 Roark, Garland 

71 Captain Thomas Fenlon, Master Mariner 

71 Sargent, Shirley Pat Hawly, Pre-School Teacher 
106 Schofield, William G. 

72 Sidewalk Statesman: Alfred Smith 

24 Seth, Ronald The Spy and the Atom Gun 
106 Shippen, Katherine B. This Union Cause** 

23 Stolz, Mary Second Nature* 

71 Stuart, Dorothy M. London Through the Years 

Sutton-Vane, S. The Story of Eyes 
Thomas, Henry Sister Elizabeth Kenny 

43 Tibble, J. W. & Anne Helen Keller 

88 Tunis, John Roberts Schoolboy Johnson 

44 Turngren, Ellen Shadows Into Mist* 

47 Van der Loeff, A. R. Avalanche! 

88 Voight, Virginia F. Mystery at Deer Hill 

44 Wibberley, Leonard (Patrick O’Connor,pseud.) 

125 Black Tiger at Le Mans 

44 Wilson, Hazel Tall Ships 
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